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and this is Buffalo— 


radio co-operation 


HE Buffalo Evening News feels the big job of any newspaper in 
radio co-operation is creating radio listeners. No one is a pros- 

pect for a radio set unless he has been sold on the value of radio pro- 
grams as presented in both winter and summer. The better features of 


RADIO LINEAGE 


SIX MONTHS—1928 


NEWS 
135,316 


AGATE LINES 


SECOND PAPER 
7-DAY—68,072 LINES 


THIRD PAPER 
7-DAY—64,360 LINES 


and in 1927:— 
News - 376,927 


Second Paper 243,903 
Third Paper 182,660 


radio broadcasting must interest any per- 
son before he can become a prospect for a 
radio set. The Buffalo Evening News is 
the only newspaper in Buffalo which regu- 
larly—day in and day out—broadcasts 
special musical and educational pro- 
grams; the only paper giving the late 
news of the day “by air” the only paper 
covering the big news events such as con- 
ventions, sport events, fights, receptions, 
etc., and giving them to the people of Buf- 
falo “by air” as they occur. Selling the 
idea of listening in is a task successfully 
accomplished by The News—and every 
time a person is sold on the idea of listen- 
ing in regularly, he at once is a live pros- 
pect for the radio dealers. 


And, to this day, The Buffalo Evening 
News is the only newspaper in Buffalo 
which is boosting the radio industry every 


weekday in the year. This month, and every month through the sum- 
mer, over 150 columns of editorial space are devoted to radio during the 
month—twenty-four columns on Saturday, and two columns each of 
the other five days in the week, with liberal additions as the news of the 


industry warrants. 


You Can Safely Profit by Other Radio Advertisers’ 
Experience and Cover Buffalo Exclusively in the 
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EXTRAS : 


XTRAS” are brilliance—clearness—cleanness of line! They 
are the spark that quickens your printed pictorial message! 
They appear on your bill as costs added to the square inch cost 
of engraving. They appear in re-etching, burnishing, tooling and 
other skilled work as those things that contribute to accuracy 
and emphasis, and so supplement the purely mechanical that a Photo-Engravings 
photo-engraving becomes itself a work of art—enhanced in value _—the Supreme 
: ; : E Pictorial Messengers 
to you by its truer, clearer interpretive power. You are entitled of the World 
ae to visible results when billed for extras. You are always able to 
Your Story in Picture ; 
Leaves Nothing Untold see these results when your work is done by a member of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association. Follow your copy 
through the shop of a member of this Association some day. 
You will wonder that so much of graphic value can be donc 
at such low cost on each job. 


AMERICAN PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 
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A-842. 166 W. VAN BUREN ST.+ CHICAGO 
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Manufacturers of power- 
equipped machinery find that 
the power unit is often the de- 
ciding factor in making sales. 
That’s why so many who re- 
quire 14 to 1%4 H.P. use the 
FULLPOWER 4-cycle, air- 
cooled engine as_ standard 
equipment. They feature 
“FULLPOWER ~ Equipped” 
prominently and find it a 
strong selling factor resulting 
in increased sales volume. 
The FULLPOWER engine 
runs at electric motor speed 
and is interchangeable with 
electric motors without alter- 
ing gear ratios. 


Let our experienced engineer- 
ing department cooperate with 
you in working out your power 
application problem. This 
special service has _ helped 
many manufacturers to broaden 
their markets. 


Write Us. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Dept. 8-3 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED 


GASOLINE ENGINES. | 
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This Issue at a Glance 


’ Advertising 


Letters continue to pour into the 
editor’s office about the article which 
appeared in the June 30 issue called 
‘A Sales Manager's Reactions to 
Agency Solicitors.” Three are printed 
on page 257, from Wilbur Van Sant, 
John Benson and Frank M. Comrie. 


“Good Bye ‘Yes’ Man’ is the title of 
an article by Joseph Ewing, in which 
he recounts some anecdotes which 
show the high cost of “yes” men in 
advertising. Mr. Ewing is the presi- 
dent of Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 
advertising agents. Page 241. 


Handling Salesmen 


The Moorhead Knitting Company 
follows the practice of making an 
older, more-experienced salesman re- 
sponsible for a younger salesman and 
his territory. Earnings of the men 
have doubled since this plan was put 
into action. Page 247. 


Industrial Markets 


The eleventh article of the series 
by R. Bigelow Lockwood on ‘“Cam- 
paigns to Be Launched in Industrial 
Markets’ appears on page 251. 


Sales Policy 


F. Jacobson & Sons, shirt manufac- 
turers of New York, two years ago 
threw out 1,000 patterns in their line 
—then they threw out 500 more. 
Instead of selling a wide line of 
standard merchandise, they cut the line 
and built a new style appeal into it, 
with the result that sales showed new 
life. Then they found a simple plan 
through which they are teaching retail 
dealers how to merchandise shirts 
more profitably. David S. Schwartz, 
sales manager of the company, dis- 
cusses these plans and policies in the 
leading article on page 239. 


Sales Policy 


Why the A-B Stove Company pur- 
sued such a cautious policy in de- 
veloping and selling colored stoves 
forms the basis of an article on page 
249. How they successfully intro- 
duced the new stoves to dealers is in- 
cluded in the story. 


Sales Literature 


What even a tiny piece of sales 
literature in the form of a tag can do 
to help build sales is indicated by a 
staff writer in a short story on page 
258. 


Sales Training 


Instead of attempting annual na- 
tional meetings for the purpose of 
training retail salesmen, Chevrolet has 
found a much more satisfactory plan 
in individual dealer meetings at which 
films provided by the company are 
used to inform and train the men who 
sell Chevrolet cars. Page 242. 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


Edwards & Chamberlin, hardware 
jobbers of Kalamazoo, Michigan, used 
to employ their salesmen on straight 
salary and expenses. Then they 
worked out a new plan under which 
each man’s remuneration was based 
on the profit his volume brought to 
the house. D. G. Baird tells what the 
new plan did for the company’s sales. 
Page 255. 


Slot Machine Selling — 


“Sto 
Automatic Selling” 


is an article by 


Herbert B. Clark, vice-president and 
general manager, the National Auto- 
matic Service Corporation, in which 
he points out the conditions necessary 
for the profitable operation of coin- 
Page 244. 


operated ‘‘robots.”’ 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 
—-—-— USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
§36 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send wus—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
together with all bulletins since it was is- 
sued, which we are to have the privilege ot 
using 30 days. If we are not convinced of 
the value of this Service at the end of that 
time, we shall return the issue and our 
obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may 
consider us subscribers and send a revised 
copy each month for one year. The 
service is to be maintained by bulletins 
issued every other day. 


Individual Signing Order.............ceceeeees 
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C. H. PowELt, formerly head of the 
merchandising department and also 
assistant to R. A. Rawson, general 
sales manager of the Moon Motor Car 
Company, has been appointed public- 
ity manager. W. G. WALLACE, vice- 
president of the Moon Motor Car 
Company and formerly general man- 
ager of its branch in New York City, 
has been transferred to the factory in 
St. Louis. 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD has_ become 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
public relations of the New York 
Central Lines. Mr. Hungerford was 
formerly with the Baltimore & Ohio 
in a similar capacity. 

LEICESTER H. SHERRILL is now pub- 
licity and advertising manager of 
the General Seafoods Corporation, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, a new of- 
fice. Mr. Sherrill was formerly with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


E. C. GuTHarpD has been elected 
president of the Bildmore Electric 
Sign Company, Chicago. Mr. Gut- 
hard was formerly head of the Lin- 
coln Products Company. 


REG RUXTON has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Dexter Folder 
Company to become assistant to the 
sales and advertising manager of the 
May Oil Burner Company, Baltimore. 


ADAM STEIN, JR., production manager 
of the Acoustic Products Company, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the production and engineer- 
ing activities of both the Acoustic 
Products and Sonora Phonograph 
Companies. 

W. B. RiLey, formerly sales manager 
of the Jordan Motor Car Company 
and later secretary and treasurer, has 
become president and treasurer of the 
new Northern Finance Company, 
Cleveland, organized to finance loans 
on automobiles. 
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Courtesy The Pullman-Company 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of Barron Col- 
lier, Inc., has transferred his head- 
quarters temporarily to Chicago. In 
his absence, Mr. Mahin’s work will be 
handled by Barron G. Collier, who 
will administer the advertising depart- 
ment for all companies from the home 
office. 

JOHN H. MitTcHeELt will be trans- 
ferred from Chicago to New York to 
become district sales manager in charge 
of advertising in subway, elevated 
and surface lines of the Broadway 
Subway Advertising Company, Inc. 
O. H. MartTINSEN, until recently of 
the San Francisco office, succeeds Mr. 
Mitchell as district sales manager at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hilton has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president. 


H. B. THomas, formerly production 
manager, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed W. I. Shugg, resigned, as adver- 
tising manager of the Kolynos Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut. 


HowarpD MITCHELL CORBETT became 
publisher of the Washington Herald, 
a Hearst newspaper, this week. Mr. 
Corbett has been general manager of 
the Chattanooga Times and was for- 
merly on the executive staffs of the 
New York Times and the London 
Daily News. 

JOHN T. CUSHING, formerly acting 
publisher of the T7mes and Herald in 
Washington, remains publisher of the 
Times. 

A. H. MEYER, formerly general man- 
ager of the Midland Division, has 
been appointed general manager in 
charge of operation, and H. D. Law- 
LEY, formerly general manager of the 
Federal Division, has been appointed 
assistant general manager in charge of 
sales of the Midland-Federal Division 
of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company. The Mid- 
land and Federal Divisions have just 
been merged. 
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BY DAVID S. SCHWARTZ 


Sales Manager, F. Jacobson & Sons, New York City 


They threw out 1,000 patterns in the line—then 


threw out 500 more. 


Instead of offering the trade 


a wide line of standard merchandise, they built a 
style appeal and a sales story into a shorter line, and 
sales began to improve immediately. These changes 
in manufacturing policy coupled with a simple 
plan through which they taught retail clothing 
dealers how to put their shirt departments on a pay- 
ing basis, lifted this business out of the doldrums. 


HEN I walked into the 
store of one of our custom- 
ers in Milwaukee about 
four months ago, the dealer 
greeted me with the query, “What's 
the matter with my shirt department?’ 

His haberdashery, hat and clothing 
departments were paying, he said, but 
business in the shirt department was 
slow and non-profitable and he 
couldn’t understand why. 

This dealer's complaint is typical 
of a condition that has been prevalent 
for several years in our industry, and 
Our answer to it constitutes a plan we 
have found most effective in helping 
to solve some of the knotty problems 
that confront almost every retailer who 
is struggling to keep annual profits 
from being swallowed up, Jonah-wise, 


by heightening overhead and higher 
selling costs. 

The shirt business has been in the 
doldrums. This has been true par- 
tially because few manufacturers in the 
business have learned how to merchan- 
dise on a quality basis; there are lit- 
erally thousands of small “shoe string’’ 
concerns in the business that are turn- 
ing out the cheapest possible goods at 
the lowest possible prices. Further- 
more, the merchandising of other lines 
of men’s clothing has made such rapid 
strides within recent years that con- 
sumers have grown style conscious to 
a much greater extent about such 
articles as suits and hats—even about 
belts and garters—than they have 
about shirts. And dealers have con- 
sequently centered their attention more 
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David Schwartz 


and more on these departments which, 
through intensive style merchandising, 
seemed to be developing into better 
and better profit makers. 

About two years ago we began to 
change our selling methods to meet 
the changing conditions in markets; 
we began to look about for some sim- 
ple plan through which we could help 
our retail dealers put their shirt de- 
partments on a profit-making basis. 
The plan we have developed is a 
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‘| Instead of urging dealers to stock a wide line of their shirts, F. Jacobson & Son 
are teaching them how to merchandise and sell one leading pattern at a time. 


relatively simple one, but we believe 
it is founded on the right merchandis- 
ing principles, and it is undoubtedly 
bringing results. : 

This plan was our answer to the 
dealer who said, ‘What's the matter 
with my shirt department?” It is the 
best answer we have found to meet a 
buyer’s objection that he ‘‘wants to 
wait for business to improve ,before 
placing any more orders.” And from 
our own manufacturing angle, it is 
the answer both to improved service 
for retailers and to more economical 
production. 

What the Milwaukee dealer I men- 
tioned before has done with our plan 
is typical of what the plan 1s doing 
for other retailers who have been in- 
duced to give the idea a trial. 

This dealer is a leading retailer in 
his city; he carries Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes, Knox hats and merchan- 
dise of similar quality on other items. 
He was carrying, at the time he regis- 
tered his complaint, a good line of 
shirts at reasonable prices, but some- 
how customers did not buy with suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to make the shirt 
division show up anywhere at the end 
of the year except in the deficit 
column. 

When we began a systematic an- 
alysis of the trouble, the first thing I 
pointed out to this dealer was the 
fault in his own attitude toward his 
shirt department. Shirts were nowhere 
featured in his store. There was no 


shirt display in his men’s clothing de- 
partment—an excellent place to sell 
the idea of buying a new shirt to go 
with a new suit. Shirts hadn’t been 
featured in store advertising. In short, 
the shirt department was the “Orphan 
Annie’ among lines carried in the 
establishment. 

An examination of the dealer's stock 
showed that he was carrying too wide 
a variety of patterns, which slowed up 
turnover and ate up his profits. He 
didn’t have enough of any one pat- 
tern to make a thoroughly smashing 
sales-creating window or interior dis- 
play—he didn’t, in fact, have any plan 
ot any kind for building shirt sales. 

So this dealer and our salesman and 
I got together and planned a series of 
three monthly ‘'specials.” Instead of 
buying a wide range of patterns, the 
dealer was advised to concentrate on 
one pattern in a pleasing range of 
color, so that he would have enough 
of this one item to make an attractive 
window display with matching or con- 
trasting ties, and enough for a tie-up 
counter display inside the store. We 
agreed to furnish swatches of the pat- 
tern chosen, to be mailed out with a 
special letter to the dealer's mailing 
list of 7,500 names. 

Instead of buying forty dozen shirts 
in eight patterns, this dealer bought 
all forty in one pattern, in a range 
of five colors. This gave him a top- 
notch “unit display,” which when 
worked up with a pleasing background 


and other accessories made a window 
that really stopped passersby. This 
first special sold out immediately. On 
the second, staged the following 
month, the entire fifty dozen shirts 
the dealer had ordered were cleaned 
out within ten days or two. weeks, 
and we got a wire for another fifty 
dozen. Unfortunately, our own stock 
was exhausted by this time, but the 
Milwaukee dealer, undaunted, doubled 
up and put on a second special for 
that month, using another patiern. 

This dealer is more than pleased 
with the showing his shirt department 
is now making as a result of his having 
learned how to merchandise and sell 
one pattern, styled right, and chosen 
with a view toward meeting current 
demand. His stock has been cut down 
and his turnover speeded up, with 
the result that his shirt department is 
now making a profit instead of show- 
ing a loss. 

Only a day before this article 1s 
being written this same dealer wrote 
us ordering fifty dozen shirts of the 
same number purchased two months 
ago, saying he wished to feature this 
particular style again in his next ‘‘spe- 
cial.” In the same letter he ordered 


5,000 swatches in four colors to be 
used for working his mailing list. 
The buyer in a large department 
store in the same city who happened 
to be on this dealer’s mailing list 
grew interested in the plan when he 
(Continued on page 272) 
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BY 
JOSEPH 
EWING 


The high cost of ‘“‘yes’” men was never 


more clearly pointed out than in this’ ~~, 


story by Joe Ewing, well known as a for- 
mer sales manager, now head of Edwards, 
Ewing and Jones, Advertising Agents. 


SHORT time ago I learned 

that one of the country’s great 

manufacturers had “‘fired’’ his 

advertising agent. His com- 
pany had gradually been giving place 
to two of the younger organizations in 
his particular line. 

For years he had been touted as the 
“great-I-am’” of the widget industry 
and he was chagrined and mortified 
to find his leadership threatened. 
Stockholders started to ask him ques- 
tions; his bankers began impertinently 
to pry into the management of Ais 
business. Realizing that something 
had to be done, he up and “fired’’ his 
old advertising agency and took unto 
himself one of the outstanding adver- 
tising organizations of the country— 
an organization that had contributed 
in no small measure to the success of 
many selling and advertising cam- 
paigns. 

About a month after the new agency 
got on the job our friend began to 
“champ at the bit,” so he rang for 
his advertising manager and said: 


“Where's all this advertising that 
the new agency is to get up for us?” 

“They have not as yet developed 
their plan,” replied the advertising 
manager. “From what they tell me, 
they are working hard gathering facts 
upon which the plan will be based.” 

“What do you mean—plan? I hired 
these people to write advertisements 
and not to prepare plans. Tell them 
to come here tomorrow—I want to 
see some advertising.” 

The next day the agency men came 
prepared to discuss the situation with 
the manufacturer. After being kept 
waiting from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon they were 
finally ushered into his sanctum. 

The first question popped at them 
was, ‘““What’s the matter with some 
advertising? I heard you people were 
such good advertising men and I 
haven’t seen any advertising. Here 
you have been on the job a month 
and I want some advertising. We 
can’t wait like this for advertising. 
We ought to have had it long ago.” 
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The agency men replied that they 
were making a survey and that as soon 
as this survey had reached a point to 
enable them to develop a plan they 
would do so. At the present time, 
they had ten men in the field calling 
on the manufacturer's branch managers 
and dealers to find out some of the 
fundamental needs of that particular 
business. 

When the manufacturer heard this 
he jumped to his feet, and striking his 
fist on the desk shouted, “What right 
has anybody to talk to my managers 
or my dealers? They don’t know any- 
thing. If you wanted to know some- 
thing, why didn’t you ask me? I built 
this business up; I could have told 
you everything you ought to know 
about this business, and I'll tell you 
now that what I want is advertising— 
not a bunch of visitors to go and talk 
to my men. As far as I am concerned, 
you have been on the job a month 
too long and you are through today!” 

After the agency men had filed out, 

(Continued on page 273) 
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(Right) Most of the Chevrolet films are 
practical rather than inspirational. 
this picture the proper way of using the 


sales album is shown. 


(Below) A graphic way of showing sales- 
men the importance of spending their 
time profitably. This is an inspirational 
type of picture, presenting a moral to 
salesmen in such a way that they may 
quickly grasp its significance. 
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bodies made specially for 
Chevrolet you will find one to suit the individual 
needs of each of your truck prospects. 


In the uride range of 


The Chevrolet 
Sales Training 


When the Chevrolet sales training plan was 
inaugurated Chevrolet salesmen sold an 
average of 24 cars a year; after a year of 
systematic training the average jumped to 
36 cars annually, with a jump to 46 cars 


This exhibit occupied a booth at a deal- 
ers’ convention which was used to sell 
dealers on the effectiveness of the film 


per year per man the following year. So 
far during 1928 the average has again in- 


service in training salesmen. 


tional convention each year, at- 

tended by a necessarily limited per- 

centage of the total sales organiza- 
tion, the Chevrolet Motor Company 
conducts twenty-six “national conven- 
tions,” one every two weeks through- 
out the year, and virtually all its deal- 
ers and salesmen are in attendance at 
every gathering. And instead of sum- 
moning representatives from all parts 
of this and other countries to some 
central meeting-place, they meet in 
their own salesrooms, with each group 
studying the same topic which is un- 
der consideration in all the 5,000 
other dealers’ showrooms at the same 
time. 

The executive management of any 
company wields absolute control over 
the quality of its product and the 


[ee of holding one big na- 


method of advertising it. But not so 
many of them are able to control that 
third vital factor in their success, which 
is the complete, centralized direction 
of retail sales procedure. That is to 
say, the directing heads of a business 
can enforce any standards of quality 
in their product or in their advertis- 
ing that they choose, but they cannot 
enforce any universal standards of 
selling satisfactorily because of the 
well-known differences in salesmen. 

“We have always considered the 
biggest responsibility of our sales de- 
partment to be the maintenance of this 
centralized control over the entire 
range of selling methods,’ declared 
R. H. Grant, vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Chevrolet company, 
recently. 

“We have always believed that fre- 


creased to 50 cars per year per salesman. 


quent and intimate contacts between 
the heads of the sales department and 
the men who are doing the actual sell- 
ing and servicing of the product are 
essential to sales success. And we 
have always regarded regular sales 
meetings as the best means of main- 
taining that complete contact. 

‘A problem of magnitude presented 
itself in getting a uniform message to 
more than 10,000 salesmen twice a 
month. Obviously it was out of the 
question for us to attempt to meet with 
the retail men personally often enough 
to make any very definite impression. 
Our visits would have been so infre- 
quent that much of the effect of the 
previous meeting would have been 
lost by the time we were able to hold 
another. Of course, we might have 
enlarged our home office staff in order 
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Answer to the 


Problem 


BY JOHN L. 


to have more trained men available to 
conduct such meetings, but by so do- 
ing we would be breaking down a part 
of the very purpose we were striving 
to attain, which was to transmit selling 
plans and ideas directly from the heads 
of the department to each of the men 
out in the field. 

“Analyzing the matter, we reached 
the conclusion that these meetings 
were beneficial to the men, not because 
we met with them personally, but be- 
cause, knowing what we wanted them 
to be told better than anyone else, 
we wete able to express it to them 
more clearly and forcibly. Our per- 
sonalities, appearance or the sound of 
our voices weren’t important, except 
as they aided us in presenting our 
points convincingly. If something 
else could be made to take the place of 
our physical presences, without detract- 
ing from the directness of our mes- 
sages, then we might be relieved of the 
necessity for holding the meetings our- 
selves, reserving our personal appear- 
ances to our wholesale meetings and 
such man-to-man contacts as we ob- 
tained by traveling. 

“The men from the central office 
were holding meetings on service, ac- 
counting and sales promotion nearly 
all the time with the assistance of our 


SCOTT 


national field organ- 
ization for each of 
these departments. 
They are continu- 
ing to take care of 
this kind of work, 
and it is important. 
But what we wanted 
with respect to our 
large retail selling 
Organization, and 
what the men want- 
ed, was for our 
ideas to be expressed 
to them in the same 
way we would do it 
in person, without 
distortion of fact or loss of meaning.” 

The Chevrolet company had been 
using motion pictures at its national 
conventions, and at the larger meet- 
ings of dealers and traveling represen- 
tatives, and they served as a valuable 
method of impressing certain points. 
They are still widely used for these 
larger meetings. 

Mr. Grant’s problem, however, was 
to show them often enough and wide- 
ly enough among retail salesmen to 
be of any permanent value. Their 
preparation, too, was expensive and in- 
volved a great deal of time, so that 
only a limited number of them could 
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(Left) By the use of sporting terms and 
parallels, the film may talk to the salesmen 
in a language they understand. This par- 
ticular strip appeared about the time of a 
world’s series, giving it a particularly timely 


and effective appeal. 


(Below) A typical Chevrolet sales meeting, 
where a dealer’s entire sales force receives 
its instruction and inspiration every other 
week direct from the heads of the factory 


sales organization. 


One of the pictures from the film, ‘Yes, 
But—,” which was used to instruct salesmen 
in methods of meeting and overcoming com- 
mon objections. 


be produced in the course of a year. 
It did not seem practical to carry mo- 
tion picture films about for showings 
to small groups of half a dozen or 
more salesmen, such as represent the 
average dealet’s sales force. 

Playlets were considered, too, as an- 
other feature of big conventions which 
serve a very good purpose, but officials 
of the company believed them to have 
the same disadvantages as motion pic- 
tures, so far as their presentation in 
the dealer’s salesroom was concerned. 
What the Chevrolet company was 
seeking, then, was some method of 

(Continued on page 280) 


Stop-Look-Listen Before 


Trying Automatic Selling 


BY HERBERT B. CLARE 


Vice-President and General Manager 


National Automatic Service Corporation 


Although we speak of the ‘“‘ma- 
/ — chine age in selling” nevertheless 
failures have been more frequent 
than successes. This article points 
out some of the difficulties and 
pitfalls in automatic selling. 


T least seven million dol- 


those who should know, 
will find its way into 
automatic merchandising equip- 


total already contributed to such 
ventures. The last four years 
have seen more than three 
million expended on vending 


alone; while the entire country 
has invested over double that 
amount on similar machinery 


informed that the age of ma- 
chine selling has arrived. 

At first glance the mechanical 
salesman seems to be leading all 


nickels, dimes, quarters and half 


volume, rapid turnover, cash 


{ There will be savings through the 
operation of vending machines when 
they are placed for easy servicing, 
when the cost of getting from one 
machine to another is not too great. 
Locations along the stops of trans- 
portation companies are ideal. 


retail troubles eliminated for- 
ever. First fire your salesmen; 


and haul in the silver. 

But closer inspection reveals 
that frequently screws have been 
loose in the iron clerk’s right 


nickels is not infallible. He does 


lars, it is estimated by- 


ment during 1928 to swell the- 


machines in Greater New York- 


during the same period. We are- 


who will but follow to all the: 
dollars in the universe. The road’ 
to wealth is obvious. For the- 
Robot offers new markets, wider: 
distribution, direct sales in huge: 


business—with sales expense and’ 


then spread a net by machine: 


arm. His prowess in. stalking: 


not drum up trade. unless he is. 


ee 
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in rich territory. He is astonishingly 
stupid about accepting wooden money. 
He cannot protect himself. He must 
be constantly fed, clothed and doctored 
at great expense. 

He is a prima donna salesman— 
but, withal, he is a profitable employe 
if you know how to handle him. 

The retailer, manufacturer, chain 
store operator and the public are 
watching with growing interest this 
activity in automatic distribution. The 
retailer is beginning to feel the in- 
roads made by the slot machines in- 
stalled in nearby factories. He in the 
past has used this device placed in the 
front of his store to catch the pennies 
of people who would not venture in 
for so small a purchase. 

The manufacturer is speculating on 
whether or not his wares may be 
brought more directly to the ultimate 
consumer, guaranteeing for his prod- 
uct the presentations he wishes it to 
have with the public. 


Saving in Rush Hours 


The chain store operator has felt the 
burden of extra sales people during 
the rush period in his store and is test- 
ing out automatic machines for the dis- 
pensing of standard packages. The 
public feels instinctively that this new 
method is economically sound, its 
plausibility being apparent without 
much knowledge of business generally. 

The slot machine is not new. We 
have all seen it attempting to sell 
merchandise or render a service for 
more than twenty years. During that 
period it has been used for the dis- 
tribution of handkerchiefs, cigarettes, 
perfume, tooth-paste, chocolate bars, 
orangeade, pencils, matches, pies and 
sandwiches—in fact almost anything 
that has lent itself to uniform size and 
may be retailed for a single coin. 

The penny machine has been known 
to all of us for years. The subway 
turnstile is now one of the common 
coin devices which everyone uses and 
most of us overlook the fact that the 
telephone companies have for years 
been pioneers in this field. Their tele- 
phone coin boxes operated in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places throughout 
the entire country bring to the tele- 
phone system a large part of their sub- 
stantially profitable revenue. 

The penny machine is the oldest and 
by far the most generally known of all 
slot machines. The penny gum ma- 
chine has been the most profitable 
from the operation standpoint of any 
and ranking directly after this is the 
weighing machine. The penny ma- 
chine has been instrumental in focus- 
ing the attention of the business world 
on the vending machine, but today 
manufacturers of machines and opera- 
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tors of them are turning away from the 
penny machine to others which will 
vend higher-priced articles. 

About 85 per cent of the nine mil- 
lion dollars spent for vending ma- 
chine equipment in the country in the 
last four years has been for ma- 
chines that would vend other than 
penny packages, generally five- or ten- 
cent packages, although today manu- 
facturers are bringing out machines 
that will operate with quarters and 
other amounts. 


History of Vending 


With so much money invested in 
machine equipment, the dominant 
question is: “Can the vending ma- 
chine do what the manufacturers 
claim?” namely, speed up sales at less 
cost. Chain store operators, in their 
tests with the machine, have found 
that apparently business had been go- 
ing by them because people could not 
waste the time to be waited on in their 
stores when patronage was _ heaviest. 
Installation of the machine has indi- 
cated that the sales, which ordinarily 
would have gone to another store, 
have come to them through the ma- 
chine. During experimentation sales 
have been speeded up. But what is 
still doubtful in their minds is whether 
or not novelty brought about the ad- 
ditional sales. Also, has the machine 
justified itself from an investment 
standpoint, and will it continue to do 
so over a long period? That is, will 
it pay after the novelty wears off? 

The history of the vending machine 
business shows that it has interested 
the public at various times to much 
greater extent than others. Twenty- 
five years ago there was a penny ma- 
chine in front of most stores. These 
machines sold chocolate, chewing gum, 
told fortunes, or in some way attracted 
your penny. 

Fifteen years ago the business was 
again stimulated by operators’ belief in 
the ability of the coin machine to make 
money for him and about that time in 
every ice-cream parlor, and moderate 
priced restaurant, the coin-operated 
piano and phonograph came into be- 
ing, backing his belief in the future 
of the industry. While data is not 
available on what actually took place, 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
had these machines been generally 
profitable they would be in greater 
abundance and have remained perma- 
nently in their original locations. 

Today the shoe-shine machine, the 
automatic phonograph, coin-operated 
automatic violin and radio are again 
claiming the attention of the public 
and the operator. Some companies 
successfully conducted their businesses 
for fifteen years and have shown sub- 
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In metropolitan New York in 
the last three years, twenty 
different types of vending ma- 
chines have appeared to do busi- 
ness in commercial locations. 


stantial net earnings during that en- 
tire period, but the history of the vend- 
ing machine business has in it a 
greater percentage of failures than 
any other. 

In 1925 the idea that perishable 
food, such as sandwiches and pies, 
could be sold through a machine took 
hold of operators throughout the coun- 
try. In Los Angeles alone almost five 
million dollars in paid-in capital was 
used by companies to put large num- 
bers of vending machines into opera- 
tion for this purpose. Less than four 
months used up practically all the 
funds of these companies. 

Two years ago one of the foremost 
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operators of five- and ten-cent ma- 
cnines was consulted by four different 
gtoups of operators who contemplated 
entering the vending machine field as 
operators of pie and sandwich ma- 
chines. In every case, these men were 
willing to spend fifty thousand dollars 
or more for equipment. The operator 
consulted had at one time had a busi- 
ness which had a daily distribution of 
some twenty thousand sandwiches and 
pies. His business showed a loss that 
could not be controlled, at the rate of 
about $250 a day. His records were 
used to show the impossibility of suc- 
cessfully operating food vending ma- 
chines, every possible hazard was 
demonstrated, and yet these four 
groups of men went into the business. 
Their capital lasted them less than a 
year and today not one of them is in 
the business. 

The experience with perishable food 
being sold through automatic machines 
has not been satisfactory. Vending ma- 
chine operators are careful to avoid 
the sale of any type of article that re- 
quiries daily service, because the 
mounting cost of this service defeats 
the reason and eliminates the savings 
of an automatic machine. 

Merchandise that will have no value 
after it has been in the machine for a 
short period does not lend itself easily 
to selling through a vending machine 
‘ because of inability to control the 
patronage of the public. More ex- 
perienced operators believe that where 
service On a machine is necessary more 
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than once a week, it is better to install 
additional machines than to run the 
risk of using up all the profit in serv- 
ice. 

At present there are five companies 
in the East which are making machines 
to sell orangeade and other drinks. 
The idea has been tried and has been 
successful where the principle that a 
ready and large market must exist at 
all times has been strictly and careful- 
ly considered. There have been firms 
which have placed their machines in 
factories and office buildings, but the 
cost of daily service necessitated by a 
perishable article has caused them to 
discontinue their business. 

The success of Horn and Hardart 
Automats has undoubtedly been the 
reason why so many people believed 
there was profit in the automatic mer- 
chandising of perishable food prod- 
ucts. Concentrated as the equipment 
of the Horn and Hardart Company is, 
located in sections where there is a 
constant and ready market, where rents 
for restaurants are high because of 
this ready market, the automats as such 
have had a large measure of success. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
the Horn and Hardart Company is de- 
voting more and more of its space in 
its restaurants to the cafeteria idea, 
using the automatic dispenser of food 
for such articles as coffee, milk, rolls 
and standard desserts. 

In Philadelphia, where the Horn 
and Hardart Company seems to be 
making the greatest strides, it has 


Labor saving is the machine’s chief and almost sole merit. As 
such it is especially adaptable to chain and department stores where 


opened or converted restaurants that 
contain no automatic machines. It has 
reverted to the lunch counter with 
waitresses; and from a casual inspec- 
tion of these restaurants it would seem 
that the company is doing as well, if 
not better, than others which employ 
vending equipment. 

In metropolitan New York in the 
last three years twenty different types 
of vending machines have appeared to 
do business in commercial locations. 
Well-known manufacturers of choco- 
late have placed their machines along. 
side those operated by firms using vari- 
ous brands of assorted candies. An 
operator of handkerchief machines has 
placed his machine alongside both of 
these, and still a fourth operator, hav- 
ing nothing new to offer in the way 
of merchandise, but with a better look- 
ing machine, has ranged his beside 
the three already operating. As far 
as commercial locations in New York 
are concerned, the field has been 
combed and re-combed. It is safe to 
say that very little money is being 
made by any of the operators who are 
splitting the total of the business in 
any location in this manner. 

In January an operator with con- 
siderable money backing him took one 
hundred machines of a selective type 
which permit a gratifying choice in 
candy, and placed these machines in 
factories and commercial locations in 
Metropolitan districts. He made as 
thorough a test of that particular field 

(Continued on page 283) 


space is valuable, rapid service necessary, and elimination of clerks 


practical. 
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Earnings Double When 


Salesmen Help Juniors 


HE Moorhead Knitting Com- 
pany, Inc., manufactures a 
quality line of men’s hosiery 
which is merchandised through 
leading retail stores throughout the 
country. Until the first of this year 
we were just as much concerned with 
the problem of getting better results 
from our sales organization as a large 
number of other manufacturers. 

We are firm believers in selling 
merchandising service. We _ have 
learned from long experience that our 
dealers appreciate and recognize co- 
Operation that will enable them to 
move our merchandise from their 
counters. For many years we have 
striven for the closest contact possible 


with our customers. We have always 
tried to educate our men along these 
lines—and along that of thoroughly 
knowing their line so that they can 
present it truthfully and efficiently. 

We now believe we have found the 
solution. 

Briefly and simply it has called for 
the reorganization of our territories. 
We have taken the territories of our 
older and better qualified men and 
have given them two territories in- 
stead of one—one territory to work 
as they have always worked before, 
and the other in which they super- 
vise the operations of the junior sales- 
man assigned to it. Thus, our older 
and more successful men (in period 
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@ Formerly our salesmen 
were burdened with 
heavy sample cases. Now 
they carry a light port- 
folio which presents a 
graphic story of our line 
and greatly lessens sales 
resistance. 


BY 
E. M. ROEBER 


Sales Manager, Moor- 

head Knitting Com- 

pany, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Illustration 
by Lazarnick 


Senior 


of service) may be said to act in the 
capacity of supervisors over our 
younger men. 

This arrangement has exceeded our 
fondest hopes. It has helped to bring 
about a more comprehensive and suc- 
cessful presentation of our product, 
and thus has materially helped to in- 
crease our sales. Older men who have 
been years in our association, set an 
example for our younger men. A 
much better contact with our custom- 
ers has been made possible. It has 
relieved the home office of a mass of 
detail, as our senior salesmen have 
virtually full control over the younger 
salesmen. It has relieved us of con- 
siderable effort, formerly expended in 


training our new salesmen, as our 
senior salesmen are now charged with 
most of that responsibility. And it 
has made possible many other sales re- 
forms, one of the most important of 
which is that it has had a tendency to 
reduce materially turnover on the sales 
force. 

From the standpoint of our sales 
Organization our plan has enabled it 
to better its selling conditions and to 
earn more money. Our men are on a 
strict commission basis. Our senior 
salesmen receive a compensation, based 
on conditions, from both of. the ter- 
ritories assigned to them. 

When our plan was first put into 
effect, we were pleasantly surprised 
when the resistance we had somewhat 
anticipated failed to develop. We 
pride ourselves in the belief that our 
sales organization is composed of the 
highest caliber of men. In it are men 
of long experience in selling, and be- 
cause of the nature of our line and the 
demands for truthful and conservative 
presentation that we insist upon, we 
have perhaps found it a little more 
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thought this method would be prefer- 
able to lengthy correspondence. As 
it proved out, we were better able to 
answer all questions to the satisfac- 
tion of our various men, much better 
than we would have been able to do 
by letter. 

Perhaps it would be well to cite one 
of the really beneficial things that has 
happened as a result of our new di- 
vision of territories. 

Some years ago one of our large 
middle western accounts became 
grieved at our company because of a 
misstatement made by our representa- 
tive. The buyer for this company, on 
the eve of his departure to Europe, 
asked our man if one number of our 
hose, which was medium priced, was 
made of silk. 

Upon our salesman’s affirmative re- 
ply, the buyer purchased a large stock, 
and the customer started to make 
capital of it by advertising a pure 
silk hose at a low price a pair. 

One of our competitors became in- 
quisitive and bought a pair for chemi- 
cal analysis. Later he was able to show 


Old territorial lines were abandoned by the Moor- 
head Knitting Company in favor of a new set-up 
through which the company’s older and more ex- 
perienced salesmen were given supervision over two 
territories. One territory they worked themselves; 
in the other they supervised the work of a junior 
man, trained him in company policies, and reported 
to headquarters on his work. Details of the com- 
pany’s success with the new plan are explained 
in the accompanying article by a staff writer. 


difficult to find exactly the type of 
man we have most wanted than some 
other concerns whose products are 
more easily sold. 

One experience that we thought 
would be especially ticklish was that 
of placing a somewhat younger (in 
age) senior salesman in supervision 
over a man who was older in age, but 
younger in point of service with our 
company. We left the matter almost 
entirely up to the senior salesman. His 
manner in explaining to the younger 
man the cause and probably desirable 
effect of the plan was so diplomatic 
and effective that the younger man 
wrote in a lengthy letter of apprecia- 
tion of the move expressing his pleas- 
ure in working with the senior. 

The plan was announced to each of 
our salesmen by personal contact. We 


the buyer the result of his test, where- 
by we very quickly lost a customer. 
Naturally, we asked the resignation of 
the salesman. 

No amount of effort or persuasion 
on the part of the new salesman cov- 
ering that territory could win the cus- 
tomer back. It was only after we 
placed a senior salesman in supervision 
of the territory that we were able, 
through that salesman’s efforts, to get 
the customer to listen to the complete 
story about our product. Later our 
senior salesman was able to get the 
buyer to accept an invitation to visit 
our mills on an eastern trip, and while 
here he placed an order for a large 
stock of our product. We are now 
on friendly relations with him. 

Another instance was that of one of 
our younger salesmen who did not 
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seem to be able to close as many 
orders in proportion to the amount of 
time and effort he was expending. 
We imparted this information to the 
senior in charge who gave it consid- 
erable thought before offering any 
constructive criticism. 

When the senior thought he had 
the situation in hand he jumped over 
into the other salesman’s territory. 

‘““How many calls did you make to- 
day?” he asked. 

“Eight,” was the reply. 

“And how many sales did you 
make?” 

“Only two.” 

Together the two called back on 
some of the accounts the younger 
salesman had failed to sell. With the 
senior doing the talking three of the 
eight) were sold rather large-sized 
orders. 

Later, in a letter of appreciation to 
us, the younger. man wrote: 

“Tam very thankful to be under 
the supervision of Mr. Brown. 

“By having him with me today, so 
that I could watch his methods of 
operation, I was able to see exactly 
where I fell down. I learned my fail- 
ings, and can now benefit by them.” 

That salesman has since increased 
his sales by a large percentage, and is 
showing daily improvement. 


A Knotty Problem Solved 


Still a third instance recently took 
place down in Texas. A young 
salesman, a senior and myself were 
calling on a fairly large-sized retailer 
we had been endeavoring to sell but 
who persisted in handling a much 
cheaper line. 

“Your folks’ hose are too expen- 
sive,” this dealer complained. “You 
really should make a thirty-five cent 
sock to compete with the line I am 
handling. When you do that I will 
be glad to take on your line.” 

“Yes,” said the younger man, turn- 
ing to me. ‘Mr. Smith is right. We 
should make cheaper hose.” 

Right then the senior became master 
of the situation. 

“How is business?” he asked of the 
merchant. 

“Rotten!” was the quick and very 
emphatic reply. 

“Did it ever occur to you that per- 
haps you are driving away trade by 
handling an inferior line? The hose 
you are handling won't wear more 
than once or twice before holes appear. 
Your customers hold that against you. 
Our hose will wear twice or three 
times as long.” 

The merchant saw the point and im- 
mediately placed an order. Since that 
little episode the younger salesman in 
question is selling considerably more 

(Continued on page 288) 
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With the first shipment to every dealer went a supply of cooking utensils, tea sets, coffee pots and similar acces- 
sories in colors to match the stoves, with a window trim built to harmonize with the colors of the product 


Color in the Product Brought 
New Sales Problems 


HERE is a story to the effect 
that the manufacturer of an ex- 


pensive line of automobiles 


found sales sagging close to 
the danger point a couple of years 
ago, and in casting about for a vig- 
orous sales stimulant, hit on the idea 
of offering purchasers cars finished in 
any color or combination of colors 
they might desire. Sales on that line 
of cars have been booming ever since. 

The incident mentioned above may 
or may not have been the inciting 
motive that has introduced the present 
vogue of brilliant colors in practically 
everything. At any rate, manufac- 
turers have discovered recently that 
bright colors help to sell their prod- 
ucts and they are rushing on the 
market with a variety of shades that 
would shame the rainbow. 

Color plays a highly important part 
in selling. Colog is one of the prin- 
cipal features of style, and style is 
generally recognized as the most com- 
pelling buying urge. Style, or the lack 
of style, means sales or the lack of 
sales. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that color is but a feature of style; 
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A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Colored products bring a flock of new sales prob- 
lems, not the least of which is teaching the con- 
sumer not to buy color that will clash with every 
other color in the home. The A-B Stove Company 
shipped 600 stoves on consignment as part of their 
educational campaign to dealers, before they tried 
to sell any colored stoves — but the careful pre- 
liminary work assured the success of the new line. 


an important feature, it is true, but 
still only one of several important 
features. Color alone cannot make an 
article stylish and if employed in- 
discriminately, it may defeat the very 
purpose for which it is employed. It 
is a rather conservative statement to 
say that there are going to be some 
jarring clashes of colors in many 
lines before we all learn what we 
should know about color harmony, 
and such clashes will do more than 
any other one thing to bring about 
a reaction against colors generally. 
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It was because of these facts that 
the A-B Stove Company proceeded 
very cautiously in introducing color 
in its product. 

We began working on colors in 
August, 1927, and it was not until the 
first of the current year that we felt 
we were ready to introduce our 
stoves in bright colors. In the mean- 
time, we had experimented with over 
thirty different colors and had made 
a survey to learn from the housewives 
themselves just what colors they pre- 
ferred. 
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The survey referred to was made in 
Milwaukee, where we took eight mod- 
els of colored stoves, including an all- 
white porcelain one, to over 200 
housewives, representing practically 
all classes, and asked them which col- 
or they preferred. It may be interest- 
ing to other manufacturers to know 
that 60 per cent of the women still 
expressed a preference for the all- 
white range. 

We finally settled on four colors: 
azure green, blue, red, and canary 
yellow; but instead of making these 
solid colors, we made each a blend of 
two or more colors and applied them 
to different parts of the stove in va- 
tying intensity. This is particularly 
noticeable in the wide expanses, where 
the colors are shaded down so fine 
that they become very light pastel 
shades. 


The Campaign to Dealers 


Our reason for doing this was to 
produce colors that would harmonize 
with almost any color plan of the pur- 
chaser’s kitchen. We believed, and 
still believe, that a colored stove that 
clashed with the general color scheme 
of the kitchen would do us more 
harm than good. The neighbors and 
friends who would be invited in to 
see the beautiful new stove would be 
unfavorably impressed, because there 
-would be a jarring clash of colors that 
might even prejudice them against 
colored stoves entirely. 

Having succeeded in developing 
four colors to our liking, we went 
out to sell them. Ordinarily a single 
broadside is sufficient to introduce a 
new model to our dealers, but when 
we undertook to introduce colored 
stoves, we found quite a different sit- 
uation. Color is a big subject and 
with our present limited terminology 
and the tendency of every manufac- 
turer to coin names for the colors he 
uses on his product, it is almost im- 
possible to describe a color in such 
a way that others will be able to vis- 
ualize it. When we began talking to 
dealers about red, green, and yellow 
stoves, they had very little conception 
of what we had to offer, because there 
are almost infinite shades of all the 
primary colors. 

The outcome was that we shipped 
one stove of each color—four stoves 
—to each of 600 odd dealers on con- 
signment to let them see what we 
had been talking about! Along with 
each shipment, we sent cooking uten- 
sils, tea sets, coffee pots, and similar 
accessories in colors to match the 
stoves, together with a window trim 
which had been developed especially 
as a suitable setting for the colored 
stoves. 


Meanwhile, we called in our dis- 


trict representatives from all over the 
country and gave them a course in 
selling the colored product, instruct- 
ing them to pass this on to their sales- 
imen and to cooperate with the dealers 
in introducing it. The dealers had 
been requested not to sell any of the 
colored stoves until our salesmen ar- 
rived to cooperate with them. 

This, again, was due to our fear 
that some of the colored stoves might 
be placed in an improper setting in 
the home. We were extremely anx- 
ious that the first of these stoves to 
be sold should be in harmony with 
the surroundings in which they were 
installed, because we realized that if 
they did harmonize with the setting, 
they would be a splendid advertise- 
ment for. us, whereas if they clashed 
with the color scheme of the kitchen 
they would be a blow to further sales 
of colored stoves in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Our salesmen were instructed to 
spend not less than two days and 
one night with each dealer to help 
him introduce the colored stoves. The 
salesmen would help arrange the win- 
dow and floor displays, give the deal- 
er’s salesmen elementary instruction 
in color harmony, help sell, and ac- 
tually go into the homes of prospects 
to advise them which color to select. 
They had positive instructions not to 
allow any stove to go into the home 
of a customer until they themselves 
had been in the kitchen and deter- 
mined whether the color desired would 
harmonize with the general color 
scheme. If it would not and the cus- 
tomer insisted on that color, they 
would suggest a few touches of color 
round about that would relieve the 
conflict; colored knobs on the backs 
of the chairs, for example, and other 
little things that would make the gen- 
eral color scheme more appropriate. 


A Booklet on Kitchens 


Many of our dealers are furniture 
dealers and in their stores our sales- 
men would set up a model kitchen, 
with furniture, linoleum, utensils, 
kitchen cabinet, and other accessories 
to match the stove. This served to 
sell considerable furniture, while it 
was also a great aid in introducing the 
stoves. 

The colored utensils, which we fur- 
nished with the stoves at cost, were 
also instrumental in making sales. 
The dealers either sold them at a 
nominal profit with a stove or, in 
some cases, gave them as premiums 
with the colored stoves. 

Another valuable aid to everyone 
concerned in introducing these col- 
ored stoves was a little booklet called 
“Pleasant Kitchens,” which we pre- 
pared for dealer distribution. In this 


sixteen-page booklet we presented a 
number of kitchen plans that reflect 
the most advanced ideas in working 
efficiency, with accompanying _illus- 


_ trations, in colors, suggestive of the 


influence of color-in-kitchen decora- 
tion. 

“The art of interior decoration is 
no longer confined to the living-rooms 
and sleeping chambers of the home,” 
we said in the introduction. ‘“With 
the changing standards of living has 
come an increasing interest in the 
kitchen—its planning, fitments and 
furnishing. 

“The recent vogue of the all-white 
kitchen has, unfortunately, deprived 
us of the charm of colorful surround- 
ings. In our striving for the extreme 
in sanitary whiteness, we have rather 
made our kitchens coldly efficient and 
even bleak. 


Sales Angles in Color 


“But we see a pleasing transforma- 
tion. We are learning that good 
taste is a higher and a safer standard 
than a fad of fashion and are begin- 
ning to accept the beauty of harmoni- 
ous colors as a fit companion to spot- 
less cleanliness. 

“The kitchen is becoming more 
and more a most desirable outlet for 
individual expression. What woman 
would not prefer to pursue her daily 
kitchen tasks in a room warmly re- 
flecting the glow of sunshine and the 
hues of the rainbow, rather than the 
bleak Arctic environment of unbroken 
white?” 

Many of the dealers featured the 
booklet in their advertisements, invit- 
ing women to come in and get their 
kitchen plan book, and this brought 
in many prospects to see the new 
stoves. There is no doubt but what 
the little booklet is doing a great deal 
of good in educating the women ‘of 
the country to insist on more pleas- 
ing and more efficiently planned 
kitchens. 

In this connection, the manufac- 
turers of kitchen floor covering and a 
few builders deserve great credit for 
stimulating interest in pleasant kitch- 
ens. There is one builder in particu- 
lar who, when he takes a couple to 
look at one of his houses, always pre- 
tends to have forgotten the key to the 
front door and takes them in through 
the kitchen, which is a model one. 
This gets the favorable attention of 
the woman at once. Then, after 
showing them through the house, he 
returns with them to the kitchen and 
asks them to wait there a few mo- 
ments while he absents himself for 
ten minutes or so, leaving them to in- 
spect that kitchen! The kitchens 
sell his houses. 

(Continued on page 274) 


Campaigns That Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets—No. 11. 


Selling Cameras to 


Industry 


HE Monarch Camera Company 

was not the largest concern in 

the business although its posi- 

tion did lie among the favored 
three or four at the top who led the 
field in the manufacture of cameras, 
photographic supplies and equipment. 
Monarch cameras were widely used by 
the general public, and the business 
of the company was steadily advanc- 
ing. Each year showed gains. Mon- 
arch also specialized in the equipment 
used by commercial studios, and had 
recently perfected a moving picture 
camera for private use and home pro- 
jection. From the smallest square- 
box affair to the largest studio camera 
the line was complete. The company 
had rejected a number of offers hint- 
ing at consolidation, and continued to 
cling to the policy of expansion along 
logical and safe lines. While not the 
largest organization of its kind, it 
could point with pardonable pride to 
the healthy state of its finances; a 
condition which enabled it to accumu- 
late a surplus available, when neces- 
sary, for the development of likely 
new channels of trade. 


BY R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


The methods Mr. Lockwood has been suggesting 
in this series of articles, are based on a first hand 
study of conditions and a wide experience with 
industrial buying practices. Probably no com- 
pany could put the exact plan he suggests into 
direct use—it would have to be adapted to meet 
individual conditions. What these articles en- 
deavor to suggest, then, are logical lines of pro- 
cedure for the company that wants to build up 
sales volume among the “smoke stack’ trade. 


To get the true picture at the time 
the company seriously considered the 
development of the industrial market, 
let us touch briefly on its sales promo- 
tion activities. Although setting no 
space records the national advertising 
conducted by the company had won 
much favorable comment. Under the 
direction of a brilliant advertising 
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manager, plus the services of one of 
the smaller but experienced agencies, 
the copy set a pace that carried it far 
and produced results. Monarch cam- 
eras succeeded in building up a repu- 
tation for quality. 

The same aggressiveness was shown 
in the Monarch sales force. Repre- 
sentatives were picked with excep- 
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tional care and stood before the trade 
as a clean-cut body of square shooters. 
Dealer helps were generously offered 
and Monarch window displays won 
many converts. 

The sales manager of Monarch had 
been picked for the job because he 
recognized the fact that his head had 
been made to serve some purpose 
other than a hat rack. And it was this 
quality of perception that led him to 
a consideration of industry as a sales 
outlet capable of intensive cultivation. 
Without over-expansion and at a pro- 
hibitive figure it was not possible for 
Monarch to completely dominate the 
field of general users. Competition in 
certain quarters was too strong. Greater 
capitalization had already built up 
such widespread acceptance for a cer- 
tain other line that it would be fatal 
to attempt to change this condition 
overnight. The safest policy for Mon- 
arch to pursue lay in maintaining its 
steady growth and gradually wearing 
down competition. All signs pointed 
to a deeper penetration into the gen- 
eral field of camera users as time 
passed, but to attempt to seize the gen- 
eral market through any mighty and 
sudden burst of effort was obviously 
unwise. Better let growth come stead- 
ily than to risk all in a single splurge. 

This decision, however, did not 
close the door to promotional sales 
‘effort in any specialized field, and the 
company was aware of the fact that 
in industry lay an opportunity neglect- 
ed by the competition it had most rea- 
son to notice. It was the sales man- 
ager who laid the cards on the table 
and presented the facts responsible for 
the industrial drive. These facts in- 
cluded the following points: 


Photographs as Tools 


Industry at large is a tremendous 
user of pictures; photographs, to be 
more exact. For permanent company 
record, for advertising purposes and 
for use by salesmen in their solicita- 
tion, these photographs are a neces- 
sary part in the carrying cn of prac- 
tically any industrial business. With- 
out photographs of its machinery and 
its achievements, industry would suffer 
a severe handicap. Photographs are 
literally working tools; as necessary as 
manufacturing equipment itself. No- 
where else are they more valuable or 
is the need for them so great. 

That this is true is proved by the 
elaborate organization, in many larger 
industrial companies, of a complete 
photographic department, stocked 
with equipment and staffed by experi- 
enced photographers. So constant is 
the need for pictures that these larger 
companies find it imperative to have 
facilities always ready, Many com- 
panies make it a matter of standard 


practice to photograph every large job 
that passes through the plant, such 
pictures following the various steps in 
manufacture and serving as a per- 
manent record for future reference. 
Machine tool builders, manufacturers 
of mining equipment, automotive 
manufacturers, builders of material 
handling equipment and scores of 
others keep their own photographic 
departments busy taking pictures of 
their machines and parts. Subjects 


T. A. DeVilbiss 


Does it ever pay to establish and 
maintain an unconditional guar- 
antee on a manufacturer’s 
goods? In an early issue of 
SaLESs MANAGEMENT T. A. De- 
Vilbiss, head of the DeVilbiss 
Manufacturing Company, 
makers of atomizers and paint 
and perfume sprays, explains 
why he started selling his prod- 
ucts under a policy of a blanket 
guarantee—and why he con- 
tinues to sell on this basis. How 
this concern has won the co- 
operation of retail outlets on 
display and advertising, and 
how the company broke into the 
automobile industry with their 
paint spray, are explained in the 
accompanying article. 


taken are carefully indexed for instant 
reference, and these plant studios are 
prepared to handle anything in the 
way of photography, from the posing 
of models to outdoor photographs that 
often require the operator to assume 
a personal risk in order to catch the 
right view. 

Organizations such as have been 
described stand at the top, being self- 
contained for anything in the way of 
photography, and directly underneath 
them in the scale must be listed other 
large concerns which maintain no com- 
pany photographic department, but 
whose work is handled, under con- 
tract, by an outside commercial pho- 
tographer. Such photographers, ac- 
cording to arrangement, give prefer- 
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ence to company work and hold them- 
selves in readiness at all times to han- 
dle commissions on call. Alliances of 
this sort are very prevalent and many 
commercial photographers are sup- 
ported almost entirely by the business 
secured from industrial; concerns un- 
der the terms of their agreement. 

Further down the line are the 
smaller companies, each with its own 
need for photographs, and drawing 
upon outside studios when such needs 
arise. In handling this class of busi- 
ness, which comes occasionally, com- 
mercial studios list the plants as one 
of their customers, are anxious to hold 
the business, but do not hold them- 
selves obligated to give special pref- 
erence to orders other than to do all 
that lies in their power to oblige. 

So much for organized photographic 
work as it exists in industry, but the 
picture as presented does not include 
the ownership of cameras by company 
individuals who are often enlisted 
when pictures are needed. 

Broadly, industrial photography 
may be divided into two general 
classes; indoor and outdoor photog- 
taphy. 

Indoor photography, in industry, is 
usually concerned with photographic 
studies of parts and equipment pro- 
duced, processes of manufacture, pic- 
tures of plant departments, special 
apparatus and posed photographs to 
be used for advertising. 

Outdoor industrial photography in- 
cludes pictures showing the shipment 
of goods; plant structures and other 
buildings; outdoor equipment on the 
job, achievements of an engineering 
and construction nature, such as dams, 
bridges, etc, and similar subjects 
which require an outdoor setting to 
tell the story. 


A Market Study 


Despite the fact that industry is such 
a tremendous user of photographs the 
Monarch company felt that there was 
room for much development along 
very definite lines which, if properly 
pushed, would result in three things: 

First, a better organization of exist- 
ing studios in industry with more and 
better equipment. 

Second, the influencing of more 
companies to organize their own 
studios, which would mean an imme- 
diate outlet for the necessary cam- 
eras and supplies. 

Third, the ownership and use of 
more cameras by company individuals, 
particularly salesmen and engineers. 

It was upon the latter outlet that 
the Monarch sales manager counted 
heavily. | Manufacturers’ salesmen, 


continually on the move, were the 
advance scouts of the organization. 
(Continued on page 275) 
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New Compensation Plan 
Boosts Net Profits 


PLAN of compensating sales- 
men which gets right down to 
fundamentals and which is 
believed to be the solution of 
many problems that face practically all 
employers of salesmen has _ been 
evolved and is being employed by 
Edwards and Chamberlin, hardware 
jobbers of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Basing the salesmen’s commissions 
on the net profit made on their sales, 
rather than on their gross sales, is the 
outstanding feature of the plan. 
Commissions range from 30 to 
3714 per cent of net profit made on 
sales after deducting 5 per cent for 
handling and transportation of mer- 
chandise. Salesmen bear all their own 
expenses. The same percentage is 
charged against the salesmen on re- 
turned goods and on bad debts. 
Drawing accounts ranging from 
$200 to $240 a month are advanced 
against these commissions, and these 
drawing accounts constitute the sales- 
men’s only remuneration until the end 
of the year, when they are paid such 
amounts as they may have earned on 
the commission basis over and above 
their drawing accounts. If one leaves 
the employ of the company before the 
end of the year, he forfeits “any and 
every right to undistributed earnings 
which would have been extended to 
him by the employer, had he con- 
tinued in uninterrupted service during 
the entire year.” In other words, he 
has had.his drawing account up to 
the time he severed his connection 
with the company and he has nothing 
else coming. 


The Salesmen’s Contract 


All this, and more, is carefully 
stated in a “Memo of Agreement” be- 
tween the employer and the salesman. 

In this memo, or contract, the sales- 
man binds himself to work six full 
days each and every week, excepting 
legal holidays, his vacation period, and 
any other periods definitely specified 
in the contract, and to obsetve the 
usual formalities, such as being honest, 
truthful, and courteous and putting 
forth his best efforts in the interests 
of his employer. 

He will have to put forth his best 
efforts, all right, if he measures up 
to the next two sections of the agree- 
ment. In the first of these he agrees 


Edwards and Cham- 
berlin formerly paid 
their salesmen on the 
basis of straight salary. 
Then the compensation 
plan was revised, with 
earnings based on prof- 
its, and both the house 
and the men made more 
money.. How the plan 
worked out is told in the 
accompanying article. 


to sell the amount of merchandise as- 
signed him as a quota for the year. 
This quota is made a part of the con- 
tract and in addition to being stated 
as a total amount for the year, is 
broken down into monthly quotas. 

But it not enough for one merely 
to reach his quota, which is nothing 
but his gross volume; this jobber be- 
lieves in making some net profit. The 
salesman further agrees, therefore, to 
sell such a diversified line, and at such 
prices, as will permit an average mar- 
gin of 18 per cent on sales after de- 
ducting 5 per cent for freight and 
handling charges. 

“Margin,” it is explained elsewhere 
in the contract, is the amount of the 
selling price of the merchandise, less 
the invoice billing cost to the em- 
ployer and less a further amount of 
5 per cent to cover freight and han- 
dling costs. 

From this, it is apparent that, in 
order to meet the requirements, the 
salesman must sell goods at an aver- 
age profit of 23 per cent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, salesmen are urged to make 
25 per cent on their sales, but 23 per 
cent is said to be about the average. 
Five per cent of this is charged off, as 
already explained, after which the 
salesman gets a stated percentage of 
the remainder. 

Commissions range from 30 to 371% 
per cent of this remainder, depending 
on the territory. The city salesman in 
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BY D. G. BAIRD 


Kalamazoo gets 30 per cent and is 
paid only for what he actually sells 
(receives no credit for house sales 
made to his customers), while one 
salesman in a very tough territory gets 
37¥4 per cent. The others are paid 
33 1/3 and 35 per cent. 

These commissions are paid only on 
goods sold and paid for. This jobber 
sells on a strictly 30-day cash basis, 
and when an account becomes 90 days 
past due, it is classed as a bad debt, 
and the salesman’s commission on that 
business is charged off his accumulated 
credits. If the account is collected 
later, however, the salesman is again 
credited with the commission. 

Similarly, returned goods, errors, 
credit memos and allowances of any 
kind made on the salesman’s own re- 
sponsibility are charged back to him. 


Where Salary Plans Fail 


Salesmen are allowed one week as 
a vacation without deduction from 
their monthly allowances. 

This plan, which has been in effect 
only since the first of the current year, 
is the outgrowth of this jobber’s ef- 
forts to find a basis of compensation 
that would be fair and equitable to 
all concerned. 

“Prior to 1926, we employed our 
salesmen on straight salary and ex- 
penses,” M. C. Gainder, sales man- 
ager, explained. ‘That was not satis- 
factory, for reasons which every sales 
manager knows, so we began studying 
various compensation plans that are 
in common use. We didn’t find any 
that just suited us, because we felt all 
along that the fundamental basis of 
remuneration should be net profit, and 
not merely gross volume. A large vol- 
ume is very pleasing, but it seemed to 
us that too much emphasis was being 
placed on volume and not enough on 
net profits. 

“In 1926 we introduced a plan 
from which the present plan has de- 
veloped as a result of experience. All 
the salesmen were allowed the same 
drawing account and all, except our 
Kalamazoo city salesman were paid 
the same percentage of net profits on 
their sales——35 per cent. 

“We employed this plan during 
1926 and 1927, but it had some weak 
points. One man in a tough terti- 
tory perhaps wouldn’t earn his draw- 
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ing account and so would cost us 
money, while another in a good ter- 
ritory received really more than he de- 
served for the effort he put forth. 

“Drawing accounts were payable on 
a weekly basis, and there are 52 weeks 
in a year. All the salesmen were given 
the same drawing account, without 
considering the differences in their 
traveling expenses. 

“At the beginning of the current 
year, we revised the commissions and 
drawing accounts to make them more 
equable. The man in the good ter- 
ritory had his commission reduced to 
33 1/3 per cent, while the man in the 
tough territory had his commission 
raised to 3714 per cent, and so on. 

“Drawing accounts were based on 
the actual requirements of the differ- 
ent salesmen, with the result that they 
now range from $200 to $240 a 
month. 

“At the same time, we changed 
from a weekly to a monthly basis of 
payment of allowances, which re- 
sulted in eliminating a month’s allow- 
ance in a year. For the convenience 
of the salesmen, however, we pay them 
on the first and fifteenth of each 
month.” 

There are numerous good features 
of the plan as it is now employed, 
Mr. Gainder said. In the first place it 
is a very equable basis of compensa- 
tion. After deducting 5 per cent for 
freight and handling, approximately 
one-third of the gross profit is paid 
to the salesmen, approximately one- 
third will pay the remainder of the 
overhead, and what is left goes to the 
stockholders. 


Definite Incentive Needed 


In the second place there is more 
profit than formerly to divide up in 
this way. As Mr Gainder explained: 

“It is essential that salesmen nowa- 
days be given some definite incentive 
to make a profit on their sales. Com- 
petition is severe, dealers are wise 
and aggressive, and the salesman is 
constantly being tempted to make con- 
cessions of one kind or another to get 
business. 

“We want the business but we 
don’t want business without any profit 
whatever. This plan encourages the 
salesmen to push our profitable lines 
and to make a greater effort to get 
business on our usual profitable basis 
before calling for help in the form of 
some concession. Salesmen used to 


be inclined to sympathize with the 
dealer, and when the going got hard, 
to suggest that we shade prices or 
throw in a free deal in order to land 
a mew account or a nice order; now 
their sympathy is with the house, be- 
cause of their interest in the profits. 
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“To keep them constantly reminded 
of the most desirable lines to push we 
have printed eighteen items down the 
margin of the salesmen’s daily report 
form. Sixteen of these are long-profit 
items, while the other two are big- 
volume lines. Salesmen are required 
to check each of these eighteen items 
every day, indicating that they have 
considered them, and to write in the 
quantity of each such item they have 
sold that day. 

“At the end of the month we fur- 
nish all the salesmen a summary of 
the quantity of each of these items 
sold by each salesman, and if any of 
them appear to be relaxing in their 
efforts to push these highly profitable 
items, we remind them of the fact. 

“The plan also penalizes the sales- 
men for returned goods, errors and 
bad debts, and the reduction in all 
of these since we introduced the plan 
is readily noticeable.” 


Answering Objections 


The salesmen were by no means 
enthusiastic over the plan when it was 
first presented, Mr. Gainder said, and 
it became necessary to sell every one 
of them on it. 

“The chief objection,” Mr. Gainder 
said, ‘‘was that of signing a contract 
containing a specified quota. As a 
matter of fact the quota is just an 
objective for which to strive. If a 
salesman failed to reach his quota or 
even failed to earn his drawing ac- 
count, there is nothing we could do 
about it except discharge him. Still, 
the quota represents what we think the 
territory should yield, and we want 
the salesman to know that if he is 
falling short of his quota, he is falling 
short of the performance we expect 
of him. 

“Another objection was to cutting 
them out of a month’s allowance by 
changing from a weekly to a monthly 
basis, but as this did not affect their 
actual earnings, it was merely equiva- 
lent to reducing the amount of their 
drawing accounts and there was noth- 
ing unfair about that. 

“One salesman whose percentage 
was reduced was somewhat disheart- 
ened because he didn’t think he could 
earn as much this year as last. We 
explained to him that he has the best 
territory, and to pay him the same 
percentage as the salesman who has a 
very poor territory would really be 
unfair; that he had been getting more 
in proportion than any other salesman, 
and that this was merely a correction 
of what had been an unbalanced situa- 
tion. Furthermore, he is a young man, 
in a well-established territory, and if 
he works as he should, he will enjoy 
an increase from year to year. 


“To show each salesman just how 
much he could earn under the plan, 
we broke down his quota into month- 
ly quotas, deducted the 5 per cent han- 
dling charge from that, then figured 
his commissions on a basis of 20 per 
cent, showing just what his commis- 
sion would be each month, provided 
he made his quota and kept his mar- 
gin up to 20 per cent. 

“This is all worked out in tabular 
form. Then each month I give each 
salesman a statement of his perform- 
ance during the month, listing his net 
sales, his margins, his commission on 
that margin, the amount paid him as 
drawing account, and the adjustment 
due him; if any. In case he has failed 
to earn his drawing account, the ad- 
justment figure is written in red and 
serves to remind him of the fact. 

“The plan is now working smoothly 
and the salesmen appear to be well 
satisfied with it. With one exception, 
all have made fair gains in volume 
and considerable gains in margin, and 
they will have substantial sums due 
them at the end of the year.” 


Lumber Manufacturers Open 


Memphis Office 


The twelfth of a series of field offices 
established by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for the 
promotion of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts was opened Monday in the Bank 
of Commerce Building, Memphis, to 
serve southern Ohio, southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois, Kentucky, central 
and western Tennessee, central and 
eastern Arkansas and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

This territory embraces approximately 
200,000 square miles and is important 
both as lumber producing and con- 
suming region. Its production repre- 
sents about one-sixth of the lumber 
used in the country. It produces 
about 40 per cent and uses about 25 
per cent of the total hardwoods; it 
produces 13 per cent of the softwoods 
and uses about 10 per cent. 


New Chevrolet Truck 


The Chevrolet Motor Company intro- 
duced a new truck in dealer show- 
rooms this week. The truck has four- 
speed forward transmission and four- 
wheel brakes. A new low loading 
height, 41 inches from the ground, is 
made possible by a special “kick-up” 
feature of the long chassis. 


The Sales Managers’ Conference of 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore 
will hold its monthly meeting at the 
Country Club, there, August 23. 


A.A.A.A. President Takes 


a Fling 


OHN BENSON, president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, in a letter to the 
editors, takes vigorous exception 
to the sales manager who, in the 

June 30 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
criticized the methods used by the av- 
erage solicitor for an advertising 
agency. 

He says: 

Since the article, ““A Sales Managet’s 
Reactions to Agency Solicitors,” was 
written by an advertiser of consider- 
able experience, talking from his ex- 
perience, what he says must be meas- 
urably true. Doubtless there are still 
quite a few advertising agents who use 
the old and obsolete methods of solici- 
tation, giving rise to the objectionable 
impressions that this article describes. 

But I believe it is safe to say that 
modern agency solicitation does not go 
along these lines—that is, solicitation 
by a really modern agent. The kind 
of solicitation your article refers to is 
too unproductive to pay in dealing 
with the up-to-date advertiser, especi- 
ally the larger advertiser who knows 
his business and also knows the agency 
business. To interest such people it 
is necessary for the solicitor to be an 
experienced advertising man, and also 
to have a large background of busi- 
ness experience. 


The “Obsolescent” Salesman 


I believe the salesman, pure and 
simple, in the advertising agency busi- 
ness is going out of vogue very rap- 
idly. He has nothing much to offer 
the advertiser in the way of a prelim- 
inary understanding of his problem, 
and that promptly disqualifies him. 

I think there is less solicitation go- 
ing on than there used to be. Agents 
are more and more depending upon 
their reputation and existing connec- 
tions for the development of new busi- 
ness, as is true of other professions. 

Of course, it is difficult for any ad- 
vertising agent to know just what char- 
acter of solicitation is going on by 
other agents as our contacts are natur- 
ally limited to relatively few. The ad- 
vertiser is in a much better position to 
know and the new and constructive 
type of solicitation I have referred to 
may not be as prevalent as we some- 
times think. 


THREE REPLIES TO A RECENT ARTICLE 


Three men well known in the advertising field think 
the sales manager who so severely criticized agency 
solicitors is full of prunes—and they say so here in 
three interesting letters to the editor. The first let- 
ter is from John Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and a partner 
in the firm Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read. The 
second comes from Frank M. Comrie, while the 
third is a protest from Baltimore—from Wilbur 
Van Sant, president of The Gr :en and Van Sant Co. 


tintin van tee brgema so rate 
«man hs meerehan 
Rims condit Jor Rncommg coanething wbouut adverining.” 


A Sales Manager’s Reactions 
to Agency Solicitors 


This Article in the June 30 
Issue Started the Fuss 


The author of this article criticized 
agency solicitors on three principal 
counts: their proneness toward dis- 
paragement of the work of competi- 
tors; the parroting of stock phrases 
in solicitations instead of the presen- 
tation of a real sales argument based 
on the manufacturer’s own problems; 
and the failure on the part of agency 
men to exhibit ability to use their own 
tool—advertising—as a method for 
developing business for themselves. 
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And here is Frank M. Comrie’s 
opinion on the subject. Mr. Comrie 
is head of the Frank M. Comrie Com- 
pany, Chicago: 

The gentleman who wrote the ar- 
ticle, ““A Sales Manager’s Reaction to 
Agency Solicitation,” evidently did not 
sign his name to it, or at least did 
not have courage enough to assume re- 
sponsibility for his opinions. 

It seems rather amazing to me that a 
sales manager of a reputable concern 
should take exception to the fact that 
a representative of an advertising 
agency “‘calls without invitation.” If 
this sales manager waited until his 
salesmen “received an engraved invita- 
tion to call,” the concern would not 
need a sales manager. 

The gentlemen who wrote this ar- 
ticle seems to have a rather poor opin- 
ion of advertising agencies because he 
says that he is “in a daze as to whether 
the advertising agency is a business, a 
profession or a game.” 

You might inform him that the 
reputable advertising agency functions 
both as a profession and a business. 
It is, I believe, the greatest profession 
in the world and it is also a very seri- 
ous business because too many manu- 
facturers seem to think that the adver- 
tising agency is an “angel.” 

During a long experience of thirty- 
five years in advertising and sales pro- 
motion, I have known many sales 
managers intimately and I have found 
that the best manufacturers employ 
the most efficient sales managers. 

(Continued on page 270) 


ae HERE is an electric hair 
dryer being sold by one of 
the chain stores for $4.95,” 
a friend of the writer's said a 
few days ago. ‘Do you think that 
could possibly be a good appliance at 
that price?” she inquired doubtfully. 

This buyer had been put on her 
guard, she said, against the purchase 
of articles of this nature through such 
outlets as chain drug stores, after a 
sad experience in buying an alarm 
clock whose mechanism slept even 
more soundly than she did. 

Later I went into one of these stores 
with her to look at the hair dryer. The 
store manager was so anxious to make 
the sale that he took the matter out 
of the hands of the clerk who had ap- 
proached us, and demonstrated the 
dryer himself. It was an excellent 
demonstration, but the woman scarcely 
listened to it. She pounced on a tag at- 
tached to the handle of the dryer itself. 

‘“Here’s what I was looking for” — 
she exhibited the tag to me. “It’s a 
guarantee.” The tag, die cut in the 
form of a polar bear to suggest the 
brand name of the dryer, “Polar Cub,” 
carried on the reverse side a short 
paragraph headed “Unconditional 
Guarantee.” It read: “Should your 
Polar Cub prove defective in any way 
at any time from date of purchase, 
return it direct to the factory—not to 
the dealer——and it will be returned to 
you repaired promptly. Extra service: 
Service needed, due to wear, will be 
cheerfully taken care of at cost. The 
same experts who built it will put it 
once more in first-class order. The 
A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut.” 
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Sales Follow 
the Tag BY BRUCE CROWELL 


The woman bought the hair dryer 
without asking any other questions 
about it, and I know that here was 
a case where the tag alone was re- 
sponsible for closing a sale. Here 
was a product relatively new on the 
market, which a buyer felt a need for, 
yet hesitated about buying for fear of 
having the appliance go wrong a week 
or two after it was put into use, with 
no certain means for protection against 
fault of manufacture, or any provision 
for service when needed. Certainly 
with this type of product it is extreme- 
ly important for any manufacturer to 
safeguard his appliance against lack of 
knowledge about such matters on the 
part of the retail clerk at the point of 
sale. 

Perhaps the best suggestion the tag 
carries is that the maker of the prod- 
uct, whatever that product might be, 
is proud to publish the fact that he 
stands back of the merchandise—it’s 
unidentified merchandise that breeds 
distrust. The Pocono Rubber Cloth 
Company of Trenton, New Jersey, 
achieves this impression of pride of 
manufacture through the attractive tag 
(reproduced on this page) they attach 
to their “Par Bag” golf bag. “Par 
Bag golf bags are designed and manu- 
factured in a new modern factory de- 
voted exclusively to the production of 
super quality and distinctive bags. 
Each bag is constructed with the ut- 
most care and is thoroughly guaranteed 
against manufacturing and material 
defects.” This is the sales message 
the tag carries. Will anyone deny 
that this bag would have the advan- 
tage over competitors in the sporting 
goods store whose “lineage” is not so 
clearly defined? 
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HERE’S something 

about a photograph 
that carries conviction. 
A pretty picture may in- 
trigue for a moment but 
they will believe the evi- 
dence of the camera. 


Business is capitalizing on 
this faith in photography. 
Photographs are being 


It 46 a Shoe/ 


A photograph of your 
product isn’t “just a 
picture.” It is the real 
thing. Your custom- 
ers have confidence 
in the camera. 


. . « Use photographs 
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used increasingly to mar- 
ket merchandise, because 
they tell the truth. Photo- 
graphs present your sales 
story more quickly than 
words—and they speak 
when words falter and fail. 


Your local commercial 
photographer will gladly 
make helpful suggestions. 
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The wisdom of using modern art in 

poster designs has often been ques- 7 

tioned, critics of the new technique he 

asserting that it is not understood by 

the masses who pass the bill boards. » « 
Despite theoretical objections, impres- wi i: CC ‘2 Tt SUH 1g 


sionism is gaining favor in outdoor ad- 
vertising, especially in the West. A 


California real estate company offers y /; 
an excellent specimen. Uf # i 7 


General Gasoline employs human figures in action to 

illustrate the merits of its product. The baseball 

player, herewith, is of timely interest and effectively 
tells a story of many words. 
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even blindfold 


you know the difference 4 


Old Gold puts modern art to the use for which 
it is best suited—to create an impression. In this 
bold, simple design, all phases of its current 
magazine and newspaper advertising are col- 
lected and presented in compact form. 


In a series of color- 
ful posters, Atlantic 
is describing the sell- 
ing points of its gas- 
oline. For personi- 
fying balance, the 
diving girl could 
scarce be improved 
upon. 


Richness, exclusive- 
ness, leadership—are 
suggested ata 
glance, and become, 
after repeated 
glances, associated 
with LaSalle. 


A CHALLENGE TO MOTOR CAR SUPREMACY. 
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Robert A. Warfel 


Robert A. Warfel Joins Reuben 
Donnelley; Commission Meets 


Robert A. Warfel, executive secre- 
tary of the Advertising Commission 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation for the past three years, has 
. resigned, effective August 15, to join 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, in an executive sales 
capacity. Major Patrick F. O'Keefe, 
Boston, chairman of the Commission, 
announced that Mr. Warfel’s succes- 
sor would be chosen in a few weeks. 
Mr. Warfel for a number of years 
was active in editorial capacities on 
newspapers in Indiana and Ohio. 
Later he became publicity manager of 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
At a meeting of a number of mem- 


bers of the Commission in New York, ° 


Tuesday, several changes in its scope 
and policy were decided on. These 
will be submitted to the first meeting 
of the I. A. A. Board of Governors 
next September. 

It was suggested that meetings of the 
Commission be held semi-annually, in- 
stead of quarterly as at present, prob- 
ably in November and March; that the 
meetings should not last more than 
two days, and should be independent 
of any district convention or advertis- 
ing club meeting. 

The Commission will also confine it- 
self more to specific problems in ad- 
vertising and to the improvement of 
trade practices—leaving the educa- 
tional work to the clubs in the various 
cities. 

The Bureau of Advertising has moved 
its Chicago offices to Mather Tower, 
7 East Wacker Drive. 


Launch National Drive 
to Establish a Home 
for Aged Salesmen 


One hundred thousand dollars and a 
plot of 1,000 acres have already been 
obtained by the National Traveling 
Salesmen’s Foundation to be used for 
a home and. hospital for the aged, in- 
firm or indigent traveling salesmen. 
The hospital will be located at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina—the 
land and initial fund of $100,000 for 
it having already been obtained from 
a bequest by the late J. C. Tise, who 
left the land and money to be ad- 
ministered by the Winston-Salem 
Foundation and to be devoted to edu- 
cational or charitable purposes. The 
trustees offered the bequest to the 
National Council of Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association, and that group in 
turn created the foundation. 

A drive for additional funds is now 
being undertaken by 100 salesmen 
throughout the country. 

Supporting the project are the United 
Commercial Travelers of America of 
Columbus, Ohio, and the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciations of New York with its affiliat- 
ed organizations. The trustees of the 
fund include Ernest Stauffen, vice- 
president of the New York Trust 
Company; Clarkson Cowl, chairman 
of the board of James A. Hearn & 
Son, New York department store; 
George E. Hunt of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers, and John H. Love 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Group 
Backs $200,000 Campaign 


An advertising campaign, involving 
the’ expenditure of $200,000 in news- 
papers and magazines to induce the 
public to insist on glass containers 
when purchasing preserved foods, be- 
gun a few months ago by the Glass 
Containers’ Association, will be sup- 
ported by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association and the National Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers, it was agreed, 
following a recent session at Atlantic 
City. The copy is to stress the health 
and sanitation angle. 


Florence Lampe Joins 
Galey and Lord 


Miss Florence Lampe, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Company, has joined Galey 
& Lord, New York, manufacturers of 
Aberfoyle cotton and rayon fabrics, in 
charge of advertising and publicity. 
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Eastman, Scott & Co. 
Wins Account Suit 


Eastman, Scott & Co., Atlanta ad- 
vertising agency, has just won a suit 
for $18,000 against the American 
Credit Indemnity Company, of St. 
Louis, securing not only the face value 
of the policy, but all court costs. 

The case grew out of a policy issued 
to Eastman, Scott & Co., protecting 
the advertising account of the Adair 
Realty Company, an account valued at 
approximately $18,000. The agency 
took the policy, agreeing to pay one- 
fourth in cash and the remainder in 
quarterly installments, according to its 
statements in the suit brought to res 
cover the value of the policy. And it 
gave a series of notes to cover the bal- 
ance of the payments on the premium. 
Shortly after the policy was taken 
out the Adair Company went into 
bankruptcy, and Eastman, Scott & Co. 
called upon the indemnity company to 
pay the value of the policy. This the 
company declined to do, it is stated, 
on the grounds that the payment of 
premiums was irregular. 


Samuel J. Baril 


‘Helbein-Stone Company 


Promotes S. J. Baril 


The Helbein-Stone Company, New 
York City, makers of Helbros watches, 
has advanced Samuel J. Baril from 
sales manager and director of adver- 
tising to second vice-president in 
charge of advertising and sales. 
Benjamin Furman, formerly Eastern 
and Middle Western representative, is 
now secretary. 

Executive offices of the O’Mealia Out- 
door Advertising Company have been 
moved to 26 Journal Square, Jersey 
City. 
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Postum Co. to Acquire 
LaFrance; Effect Merger 
With Maxwell House 


The Postum Company, Inc., and the 
La France Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, makers of La France 
Satina and Softo laundry products, 
have entered into an agreement under 
which the Postum Company will ac- 
quire all stock of the La France Com- 
pany. 

La France products are nationally ad- 
vertised and are sold through grocery 
channels. 

No. change in policy or personnel is 
contemplated. The consolidation will 
probably become effective on or before 
September 20. 

Formal consolidation of the Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company and Postum 
Company, Inc., took effect Wednes- 
day, Ralph ‘Starr Butler, advertising 
manager of the Postum Company, an- 
nounced this week. “At that time,” 
Mr. Butler said, ‘‘active sales manage- 
ment of the business was moved from 
the various plants to New York City. 
“The entire sales organization of 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company,” he 
explained, ‘‘will be consolidated with 
the sales organization of the Baker 
Associated ‘Companies, Inc., which 
will act as a sales representative for 
Maxwell House Coffee and Tea. 
“The fact that all sales are now be- 
ing handled from the offices of the 
Baker Associated Companies and_ not 
the individual plants as heretofore,” 
Mr. Butler added, “will in no way dis- 
turb the present relations of our cus- 
tomers with Maxwell House repre- 
sentatives.” 

No other changes of policy and no 
major executive changes have been de- 
cided on. 

In addition to Maxwell House, 
Baker Associated Companies handle 
Walter Baker, Franklin Baker and 
Log Cabin products. 


Ahrens Company Purchases 
Hotel World From Bohn 


The Ahrens Publishing Company, 
Inc.. New York, has obtained the 
Hotel World of Chicago from Henry 
J. Bohn, who has published it for fifty 
years, Mr. Bohn remaining as editor 
emeritus. 

M. E. Woolley, for the past few years 
western manager of the Ahrens com- 
pany, will be vice-president, editor 
and business manager of the Hotel 
World Publishing Company. 

L. A. Guernier continues as managing 
editor. 
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Quality Group Is Dissolved; 
Three Magazines Larger 


The Quality Group of Mag- 
azines was dissolved this week. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's 
and Scribner's will continue 
their advertising relations under 
the name the Quality Three; 
the Golden Book, Review of 
Reviews and World’s Work will 
be operated independently of 
one another. 

This action was thought advis- 
able through the adoption by 
the last three publications of the 
flat size style, with a type page 
size of 7 by 10 3/16 inches. 


National Advertising Aids 
Business of Individual 
Insurance Salesman 


The use of national advertising in- 
creases by more than one-fifth the 
average sale of the life insurance sales- 
man of average skill and experience, 
asserts the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford in an- 
nouncing this week the results of a 
“study of the buyer’ for 1927. The 
exact increase is 21 per cent, or $752 
more. 

For the highly-skilled salesman who 
is a member of the company’s Quarter 
Million Club, the report shows, the 
average sale to those buyers who have 
been influenced by national advertising 
is 31 per cent, or $1,572 greater than 
to those not so influenced. 

But the benefit to the new salesman 
is even greater. His average sale to 
the people who read national advertis- 
ing is $1,201, or 39 per cent greater 
than to others. 

Comparison with similar figures of the 
same nature for former years shows 
that life insurance buyers apparently 
are becoming more receptive to selling 
ideas advanced through national pub- 
licity. The difference in average sale 
to ‘national advertising’ buyers and 
those not so influenced was substan- 
tially greater in 1927 than in 1924, 
when the last Buyer Study was made. 


Rev. R. H. Weevill, Cleric 
and Sales Manager, Dies 


The Rev. Richard H. Weevill, pas- 
tor of the Worthington Memorial 
Episcopal Church at Elmsford, West- 
chester County, and on week days 
sales manager of the Walker Engrav- 
ing Company, New York City, died 
at his home in Yonkers Wednesday 
after a brief illness. 
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Gotham Hosiery Company 
Launches Sales Force 
for Onyx Pointex 


For the first time in the seventeen years 
since its inception, the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company has established a 
sales force. The force will handle 
Onyx Pointex hosiery exclusively. They 
will not work on the Gotham Brand. 
When Gotham purchased Onyx 
Hosiery, Inc., in December, 1926, the 
Onyx crew of salesmen numbered 
nearly sixty men. These have now 
scattered throughout the trade or have 
left it altogether. 

Ivan Selig, who has been with Gotham 
for the past twelve years, will be in 
charge of the new force, with head- 
quarters in New York. Five men have 
been selected for the New York terri- 
tory, and others will be added .gradual- 
ly in other sections of the country. 
Most of the personal sales work, Mr. 
Selig said, will of course be done in 
those cities where the company’s ac- 
counts are relatively few. 

The company believes that it has not 
yet fully realized on the popularity of 
the pointed heel, he explained. “We 
believe there is a potential volume yet 
to be reached. It is our purpose not 
only to fill present requirements, but 
also to create a wider demand for the 
original pointed heel stocking.” 


Pollock to Direct Sales 
for Horlick’s Milk 


J. F. Pollock, at one time Chicago 
sales manager of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, and more 
recently sales manager of the soap de- 
partment of Armour & Company, 
Chicago, has been made general sales 
manager of the Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Osterloh to Erwin, Wasey 


A. F. Osterloh, formerly connected 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company for twenty-tour years, and 
for the past two years president of 
the Industrial Foundation of America, 
industrial finance corporation in 
southern California, has joined Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Chicago agency, in an 
executive capacity. 


Mrs. E. P. WHITAKER, formerly 
stylist for Corticelli Silk Company and 
more recently sports-wear buyer for 
Franklin Simon & Company, has 
joined Knox Hat Company, Inc., New 
York City, as sales manager of their 
retail stores. 


When the test machines were 

put into operation Gene Tun- 

ney’s help was enlisted in ob- 

taining a little publicity for 
the event 


The automatic salesman is becoming 
versatile. In addition to selling and 
advertising packaged goods in re- 
sponse to a coin in a slot, it has just 
taken on the job of beverage dis- 
penser. The American Cuptor Cor- 
poration, with the cooperation of the 
Frigidaire Corporation, the California 
Crushed Fruit Corporation and the 
Scene-in-Action Corporation, has de- 
veloped a new “robot” for dispensing 
a very old product—orange juice; and 
already, in many chain stores and de- 
partment stores in the metropolitan 
district, thirsty New Yorkers are given 
refreshment by this tall, thin, orange- 
colored machine. 

It has been named the Oasis. And 
American Cuptor Corporation is pre- 
paring to introduce it in department 
and cigar stores and business build- 
ings throughout the country. 

The Oasis takes a space only sixteen 
by twenty-two inches. It is six feet 
high—and can serve 500 drinks from 
one loading. 

Its sales psychology is this: A lighted 
scene-in-action at the top shows an 
orange being squeezed and a cascade 
of orange juice running down to a 
bowl and overflowing. That is the 
way the new robot gains attention. 
Then an electrically illuminated sign, 
constantly flashing on and off, tells 
the customer where to insert his 
nickel. Once the nickel is inserted 


One of the big sales points for the “Oasis,” a 
new automatic dispenser of orange juice, is that 
it is designed to take up a space of only sixteen 


by twenty-two inches 


Automatic Salesman Opens New 
Market for Orangeade 5, x. m. nucues 


the Oasis does the rest. In two sec- 
onds a new paper cup is made, the 
sale recorded and the drink measured 
and mixed. The customer then presses 
a button and the drink is delivered. 
An opening is provided for disposal 
of the cup. 

The Oasis, its makers believe, is a lit- 
tle chain store—with the added ad- 
vantages of eliminating the clerk, 
rent, heat, light and telephone bills, 
waiting and waste. 

Within a year the corporation expects 
fairly nation-wide distribution through 
national advertising. In the mean- 
while a direct mail folder, in color- 
gravure, explaining the abilities of the 
new “salesman,” has been prepared 
for distributors. Newspaper advertis- 
ing plans, first in New York and later 
in other cities, are definitely under 
way. 

The idea of Oasis is a development 
of the “Little Factory on the Wall,” 
for making paper cups while you wait, 
which the company has projected for 
some years. It seemed logical that if 
people would put a penny in the slot 
for a cup they could be induced to 
put a nickel in the slot and get the 
cup and a beverage, too. 

It was decided that orange juice is a 
drink that would require no educa- 
tional work to create a demand. 
Genuine orange juice had never before 
been sold at this price on a wide scale. 
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With the elimination of the human 
dispenser and other economies in- 
volved, the plan seemed feasible. 
With the aid of the California 
Crushed Fruit Corporation, makers of 
Mission orange juice; the Scene-in- 
Action Corporation, which created the 
electrical motion picture device in 
color, and the Frigidaire Corporation, 
which developed the small compressor, 
the unit was made attractive and prac- 
tical. Then the American Cuptor 
Corporation put it all together. 

A plate was added to the front of the 
machine, carrying the American Cup- 
tor’s “pledge” of purity. 

American Cuptor has no dealers— 
Oasis being loaned to stores, which 
get a fixed percentage of gross sales. 
For this purpose the machine is 
equipped with a sealed counting de- 
vice. 

The development of a personal sales 
force to demonstrate the possibilities 
of Oasis is proceeding rapidly. 

When the test machines were first 
started a few weeks ago, Gene Tun- 
ney, heavyweight championship boxer, 
put aside his Shakespeare and went 
over to Brooklyn to try it. A picture 
of Mr. Tunney expressing approval of 
this method of serving “orange for 
health” appears in the folder and may 
be featured in the later advertising. 
Mr. Tunney contributed his services 
gratis. 
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Air view of business district of Portland....Key City in reaching the 
Pacific Northwest Market 


You can sell Portland with 


The Oregonian ALONE 


From an outside viewpoint an advertiser might think that no 
one of Portland’s four newspapers could do a good advertising 
job in Portland. But, from an inside viewpoint you'll find: 


q The Oregonian has by far the great- Bret people are willing to spend 
est reader-preference of any Portland almost half of all their newspaper 
paper. (From the Portland Specialty dollars for The Oregonian—45 cents 
Merchants Survey.) of every dollar. 


Bite Oregonian has the largest 


total circulation of any Portland The Oregonian has the lowest milline 
paper and reaches over 15,000 A rate of any paper in Portland and 
Portland homes that take no other on the Pacific Coast. 


paper. 
The Oregonian is the first advertising buy in Portland 


Che Oregoman 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation: over 108,000 daily; over 161,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
VE RREE & CONKLIN ; INC. 285 Madison Avenue 333 N. Michigan Avenue 321 Lafayette Boulevard Monadnock ‘Building 
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Farm Cooperatives Enter 
the Realm of Big Business 


The extent to which cooperative mar- 
keting of farm products has developed, 
both in membership and amount of 
goods handled, was brought out re- 
cently at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. In addition to.nearly 400 co- 
operative leaders, educators and pub- 
lic officials from the United States and 
the territory of Porto Rico there were 
present representatives from Canada, 
England, Germany, Greece, India, 
Russia, Wales and Roumania. 

“We have at the present time a group 
of several thousand, probably as many 
as 13,000 cooperative marketing and 
purchasing associations in the United 
States,’ wrote Secretary of Agricul- 
ture William M. Jardine in a letter 
to G. C. Teague, chairman of the in- 
stitute, and read at the opening meet- 
ing at Berkeley. “In 1927 approxi- 
mately 150 of these each did a busi- 
ness exceeding one million dollars. 
The annual business of several exceeds 
50 million dollars.’’ 

“The pooling idea in marketing farm 
products has become deeply rooted in 
Canada,” said J. E. Brownlee, premier 
of the Provincial Government of 
Alberta, in his talk before the insti- 
tute on how 145,000 western Cana- 
dian farmers: built central selling 
agencies that market over 65 per cent 
of Canada’s graim crops, “and cen- 
tralized marketing must be considered 
as a permanent part of the Dominion’s 
institutions. It is anticipated that our 
central selling agency on behalf of our 
three provincial pools this season will 
handle approximately 210 million 
bushels of grain. The gross turnover 
of this agency for the season of 1926- 
27 exceeded 300 million dollars. This 
was an amount in excess of the gross 
turnover of either the Canadian Pacific 
Railway or the Canadian National 
Railway, and was second in amount 
only to the Dominion Government as 
far as Canadian organizations are con- 
cerned. 

“During the five years of its opera- 
tions, our Canadian wheat pools have 
marketed approximately 700 million 
bushels of wheat as well as 75 million 
bushels of coarse grains, representing 
in all a total gross turnover of one 
billion dollars.” 

The extensive advertising campaigns 
carried on by some of the cooperative 
associations in recent years came in for 


their share of the discussion. Express- 
ing the wish that some one would fig- 
ure out for him how many cents of 
the cooperative marketing dollar go to 
finance the battle of the “co-op” 
prunes to chase the “co-op” grape- 
fruit off the consumer’s table or to 
divert the housewife’s interest from 
“co-op” apple pie to “co-op” raisin 
pie, Dr. E. G. Nourse, chief of the 
Agricultural Section of the Institute 
of Economics, Washington, D. C., 
said that ‘‘certainly cooperatives will 
be a party to a system of rising mar- 
keting costs rather than a constructive 
factor in the amelioration of our com- 
petitive regime until they give serious 
thought to this problem. I suggest 
that it is a challenge to the producers’ 
cooperative movement to show that it 
can make a start toward stabilization 
of our agricultural industries rather 
than displaying skill in steering a boat 
down the rapids of uncontrolled pro- 
duction.” 


Clock Makers Sponsor 
a National Contest 
for Best Display 


The Clock Manufacturers’ Association 
of America is sponsoring a $500 dis- 
play contest among retailers through- 
out the country. The contest is open 
to any. retailer, the only provision 
being that displays must feature clocks 
or watches made by members. 

A Master Award of $100 will be 
given for the best display of the year, 
whether window or interior. A Series 
Award of $100 will be given for three 
or more window displays installed by 
the same retailer during 1928. In ad- 
dition there will be group awards for 
watches and alarm clocks and also for 
other types of products, as well as 
period awards given every two months 
through the year. 

All these special, seasonal entries 
automatically become eligible for the 
Series Award, and entrants can thus 
win as much as $375. 

Members of the Clock Manufacturers’ 
Association are Wm. L. Gilbert Clock 
Company, the E. Ingraham Company, 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven Company, the Sessions 
Clock Company, the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, the Waterbury Clock 
Company, (Ingersoll Watch Com- 
pany), Western Clock Company and 
Sangamo Electric Company. 
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C. C. Agate 


Agate Goes to A. N. A. 
in Research Plan; 
Menkel Resigns 


C. C. Agate, for the past two years 
managing director of the Window 
Display Advertising Association, has 
become a member of the headquarters 
staff of the Association of National 
Advertisers to organize a department 
on research and information about 
window display, other forms of point- 
of-sale advertising and all other 
branches of dealer relations. 

This is a step in the new plan to 
consolidate the research functions of 
the A. N. A. and the W. D. A. A. 
Mr. Agate will also serve as a general 
assistant to Arthur H. Ogle, managing 
director of the National Advertisers. 
William Menkel has resigned as office 
manager and head of the export de- 
partment of the A. N. A., a position 
he has held for the past seven years. 
Other than that he will take a vacation 
for several weeks, he has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 

Lee Bristol of Bristol-Myers Company, 
president of the Window Display 
Association, said that no successor to 
Mr. Agate would be chosen for sev- 
eral weeks. 


Air Mail Rate Cut 


The postage rate for air mail was re- 
duced this week from 10 to 5 cents 
an ounce. A charge of 10 cents is 
made for each additional ounce. 
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UPPOSE you could put posters before just 
the people you would like to sell . 
and keep those posters there day after day and 
month after month! 


You can do just that with blotters. They are 
little indoor posters that get preferred position 
on the desk—confronting the writer about to 
answer letter or advertisement. And they travel 
free of cost on the unused margin of postage. 


Today, desires have wings. Our interest flits 
from one ambition to another: cars, radios, elec- 
tric appliances, oil burners, a home, furniture, 
travel. 


We may have a burning desire next week to own 
something that interests us not at all today. 


Blotters, because of their utility, often remind 


buyers of your product or of your service just 
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when they are ready to purchase. The Jetter 
sells those interested today—the blotter may sell 
those whose interest burns warm tomorrow. 


The Dictionary of Blotter Advertising shows 
many ways in which these miniature posters are 
employed by national and local advertisers. This 
book (now in its fourth edition) will be sent 
free upon request. Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Specify ink-thirsty 


Stand arc 
Blottin 
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That Faces Prospects All Day 
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Fafnir Plans to Place 
New Spring Shackles 
on Old Automobiles 


A sales promotion and advertising 
campaign to induce motor car owners 
to install Fafnir ball bearing spring 
shackles in their old cars will be un- 
dertaken soon by the Fatnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut, 
asserted S. M. Cooper, advertising 
manager, this week. 

“For the present,’ Mr. Cooper ex- 
plained, “we are using only one con- 
sumer publication, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, but this is being supple- 
mented by a large number of trade 
publications, including manufacturer, 
dealer and garage. This campaign is 
mainly designed to influence the 
manufacturer for original equipment, 
but we are already working on re- 
placement distribution and later ad- 
vertising will bring in this factor in 
attempting to get the car owner to 
install these shackles on his old car. 
“We are tying-in with Studebaker on 
this,’ Mr. Cooper said, ‘‘since they 
are mentioning ball bearing shackles 
in their own advertising and publicity, 
although so far they have not men- 
tioned the Fafnir. We are, of course, 
mentioning Studebaker in all of our 
advertising, and are cooperating with 
them through their dealers—in sup- 
plying literature and mailing reprints.” 
After August 18 the consumer cam- 
paign will be discontinued tem- 
vorarily and probably renewed later in 
the Fall. 

Rickard & Company, New York City, 
directs the account. 


Vanderhoof Agency Plans 
to Erect New Building 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has purchased addi- 
tional land at 159 East Ontario street, 
Chicago, and is contemplating the 
erection of a twenty-one-story building 
to house its activities, Henry D. Sulcer, 
president, announced this week. 
Definite plans for the building have 
not yet been drawn up. Vanderhoof & 
Company, one of the oldest advertis- 
ing agencies in Chicago, has been a 
pioneer in the development of the 
near north side, which is rapidly be- 
coming the publishing and advertising 
center of Chicago. 


J. A. CorRMACK has become director 
of advertising for the Milwaukee 
Printing Company and = Millprint 
Products Corporation, Milwaukee. 
Until recently he was on the advertis- 
ing staff of Eline’s there. 


New York Ad Club Backs 
Byrd Flight 


A check for $1,000—represent- 
ing a contribution of fifty cents 
from every member—will be 
presented Wednesday to Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd by the 
Advertising Club of New York. 
The club will entertain Com- 
mander Byrd and his party at a 
farewell luncheon just prior to 
their departure for the South 
Pole. 


Start National Campaign on 
Money-Lending Plan 


The Citizens’ Finance Company of St. 
Louis has started a national advertising 
campaign in Collier's to promote 
their money-lending service. 

Since its organization in 1920 the 
company has organized and chartered 
over sixty local companies. For these 
companies, during the past year, it has 
inaugurated a complete local advertis- 
ing campaign—supplying them with 
newspaper matrices, window displays, 
booklets and mailing pieces. 
‘National advertising has been begun 
with two purposes in mind,” asserts 
Carlyle Emery of the Shelby Syndicate, 
St. Louis, advertising agency in charge. 
“The first was to establish the Citi- 
zens’ trade-mark as a mark of depend- 
ability and to build up new business 
for its established companies. The 
second was to break down sales re- 
sistance for the organizing of new 
companies by giving national publicity 
to the name, trade-mark and services 
of the Citizens’ system.” 

In ten days after the first full-page 
advertisement appeared recently in 
Collier's, Mr. Emery said, 750 in- 
quiries were received. More than 90 
per cent of these “were in reference 
to the organizing of new local com- 
panies.” 


New Air Mail Line 


Another air mail line, from Salt Lake 
City to Great Falls, Montana, was in- 
augurated last Wednesday. The 700- 
mile run is completed in six hours. 
Ogden, Pocatello, Butte and Helena 
are included in the itinerary. The 
planes carry six passengers, in addition 
to the pilot and mail. 


CHARLES A. Murpny has resigned 
as supervisor of direct mail advertising 
of the Columbia Mills, Inc., and is 
now general sales manager of the 
National Mailvertising Company, 
New York City. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Holds Sales Schools 
Throughout Nation 


A traveling sales school was begun 
last week for dealers of the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
with a two-day session at Fort Worth, 
Texas. The school was under the 
guidance of C. R. Nickols. 

This week R. D. Marshall and Earl 
Nesmith conducted similar schools at 
Hartford and Boston and next week 
the “class” will come to order at Port- 
land, Maine, and White River Junc- 
tion, Vermont. 

The purpose is to inform the dealer 
organization of the latest develop- 
ments in the Williams family of prod- 
ucts, and dealers are urged to invite 
their friends, employes and prospects 
to attend. 

Most of the two-day session is de- 
voted to semi-technical description of 
the four Williams products—the Oil- 
O-Matic, Dist-O-Matic, Ice-O-Matic 
and the Dist-O-Stove. Complete and 
“cut-out” models of each product are 
carried with the “teachers.” 

The rest of the “curricula” covers an 
analysis of the company’s sales and 
advertising methods. 

The itinerary of Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Nesmith will include eastern 
Canada and the eastern coast of the 
United States. They will then go 
westward until the entire country has 
been covered. 


Chicago News Launches 
Air Delivery Service 


The Chicago Daily News has launched 
a regular airplane service for delivery 
of its Red Streak Final Markets edi- 
tion to vacationing Chicagoans at lake 
resorts in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The service will be operated daily un- 
til Labor Day. 

Every afternoon, shortly after 3 
o'clock, two airplanes leave Checker- 
board Field, Maywood, one bound for 
Lake Geneva, where a part of the load 
is transferred to automobiles and dis- 
tributed to Delavan, Fontana and 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin; the other 
for Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, South 
Haven and Saugatuck, all Michigan 
resort centers. 


The lineage figures for the Boston 
American and Traveler were imac- 
curately stated in our issue of July 28. 
These figures should have read: 
1928 1927 

American— 

2,511,431 2,702,437 — 191,005 
Traveler— 

9,547,689 11,148,549 —1,600,860 
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Advertising in July Magazines 


(Compiled by Denney Advertising Records and supplemented by SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY.) 


Number of Concerns 
Advertising by Industries 
149 Automotive industry ........ 
179 Guilding material ........... 
31 Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. 
157 Clothing and dry goods..... 
32 Confectionery and soft drinks. 
372 Drugs and toilet goods ..... 
189 Financial and insurance ..... 
98 Foods and food beverages... . 
Pee is hk een caees 
344 House furn. and furnishings 
96 Jewelry and silverware ...... 
21 Lubricants and petroleum prod. 
147 Mach. and mechanical supplies 
55 Office equipment ........... 
69 Paint and hardware ........ 
113 Radios, phonog. and mus. instr. 
153 Schools, camps and corr. courses 
58 Shoes, shoe furnish.,trunks, bags 
45 Soaps and housekeepers’ suppl. 
308 Sporting goods ............ 
218 Stationery and books ....... 
392 Travel and amusement ...... 
146 Miscellaneous .............. 


14 
Weeklies and 
30 Semi-monthly July. 
12 19 18 General of (Total for All Mag.) 
Standard Flat Women’s andClass June 1928 1927 

$ 4,100 $ 83,480 $ 156,998 $ 78,770 $1,630,529 $ 1,953,848 $ 2,032,890 
8,381 16,382 106,472 143,364 438,619 713,218 589,894 
32,250 113,337 46,975 28,787 224,935 446,284 404,507 
1,160 23,127. ~—«-117,730 10,538 + 389,618 + += 542,175 = 571,957 
1,700 64,092 55,781 6,897 181,982 310,452 444,692 
18,080 501,849 1,103,505 52,369 858,057 2,533,860 2,052,039 
34,255 21,680 22,394 21,965 146,272 246,566 234,243 
1,230 105,022 1,274,254 24,945 660,014 2,065,465 —_ 1,854,182 
Ea, | ne 4,474 32,025 13,064 49,563 47,201 
9,139 26,281 420,267 81,404 521,791 ‘1,058,882 1,016,353 
5,907 49,536 18,319 21,190 202,372 297,324 245,239 
3,600 ‘16,743 2,375 12,590 305,601 340,909 ~—s-_- 264,669 
1,483 461 1,733 46,756 121,739 172,172 —-164,267 
1,075 23,243 315 39,648 221,660 285,941 173,506 
seine 12,547 299 21,015 179,911 213,772 ~—«.255,921 
3,890 25,609 33,464 31,243 147,318 241,524 224,780 
7,126 97,501 14,439 47,068 18,320 184,454 180,504 
80 17,519 69,342 7,716 126,808 221,465 239,615 
725 40,098 391,334 13,772 196,235 642,164 564,878 
1,565 45,377 21,378 77,789 411,488 557,597 496,348 
16,533 23,486 13,894 24,224 203,692 281,829 277,759 
21,946 41,719 24,066 66,766 271,058 425,555 469,662 
3,443 30,184 18,622 29,491 80,617. ~—s-:162,357. ~——-139,771 


Broadcast advertising in June—66 concerns, $679,566. 


$177,668 $1,379,243 $3,918,431 $920,332 $7,551,700 $13,947,374 $12,924,809 


A. A. A. A. President Takes a Fling 


(Continued from page 257) 


I also happen to know quite a bit 
about the “ethical standards of brok- 
ers in the food products business,” and 
about the old days when electric auto- 
mobiles were sold. 

The “‘natural-born salesman” and 
the advertising genius both went out 
of date about the same time that the 
electric automobile gave up the ghost. 

Progressive manufacturers maintain 
training schools for their salesmen 
nowadays and do not depend upon 
natural-born salesmen to increase their 
sales and profits. 

Advertising has so revolutionized 
business practice that salesmen are 
actually selling advertising instead of 
the products made by the factories 
which they represent. 

It is quite evident that the gentle- 
man who wrote this article is thor- 
oughly sincere, but it is also obvious 
that he has a very poor opinion of 
advertising agencies and gives them 
but scant credit for the remarkable 
constructive work that they have done 


during the past quarter of a century. 

It was a very great pleasure to read 
this unsigned article because it ex- 
presses the honest opinions of a man 
who has evidently given the subject 
very careful consideration. The writer 
also makes a number of excellent sug- 
gestions. 

We who are engaged in advertising 
agency work quite naturally resent be- 
ing told that we have “single track 
minds” and that all we think about is 
advertising. Your contributor would 
be amazed to find out how many other 
subjects an advertising agency must 
know in addition to advertising, and 
that it is also necessary for them to 
know the principles of salesmanship, 
marketing, psychology and common 
sense. 

During the past twenty-five years re- 
markable progress has been made in 
advertising. Natural-born geniuses 
and guesswork have been relegated to 
the past. Salesmanship has not made 


the same progress, however, and ad- 


vertising today is compelled to do 
much of the work which was formerly 
done by salesmen. 

After reading this article I get the 
impression that the gentleman who 
wrote it is not well informed about 
advertising agencies, and believe that 
he should be fair-minded enough to 
study his subject and familiarize him- 
self with the organization work and 
service of advertising agencies before 
rushing into print with such drastic 
criticisms. 

* ok 

And this interesting letter comes 
from Wilbur Van Sant, president, 
The Green & Van Sant Company, of 
Baltimore: 

Critics of Katherine Mayo say that 
she went to India to get her ‘Mother 
India” story—and she got it. Further- 
more, her critics say that her total con- 
tact in the East was so brief that it 
was impossible for her to get a bal- 
anced picture. 

I cannot lay these several indict- 
ments against you, however. You have 
been too long in the sales managing 
business. I. gather from the article 
that you have considerable background. 
You know too much of what advertis- 
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ing agencies have accomplished, and 
you have had contact with too many 
of them for me to do other than take 
your comments seriously. 

" Come over into the agency awhile. 
Sit here and see the problem from 
our side of the fence and let’s see 
whether the indictment can be applied 
to the agency business in the large. 

I have two distinct problems. They 
are as different as day is from night. 
It requires a different mental attitude, 
you might say a different type of mind, 
to meet them. And yet every adver- 
tising agency has this problem. 

Smith is the head of Smith and 
Smith, founded in 1856, and one of 
the oldest gadget manufacturers in the 
business. They have grown slowly but 
surely to the top of their industry. If 
anybody wants a gadget—they think 
of Smith’s. Smith gadgets are on sale 
in 90 per cent of the retail outlets of 
the country. And Smith has seen to 
it that competitors have been strong- 
armed into second-fiddle positions. 


Smith’s Problem 


Smith has an advertising problem 
but he does not know it. His real 
problem is to make people want more 
gadgets—not merely to ask for 
Smith’s. Yet he is resting on his good 
will, firm in his entirely correct belief 
that his position in the industry is im- 
pregnable. 

But in terms of his possibilities 
Smith is only a beginner. My prob- 
lem with Smith is to sell him adver- 
tising per se. To sell him the idea 
that it is possible to go out and de- 
velop a market. To sell him the be- 
lief that advertising can actually make 
two gadgets grow where one grew 
before. 

Smith is not interested in agencies. 
Nor can I interest Smith in agencies. 
My only hope is to interest him in ad- 
vertising. If I can bring Smith to see 
the light on advertising, the agency 
question takes care of itself. 

So here advertising is a business 
with me. I have something to sell— 
an idea—just as definite as any spe- 
cialty salesman selling adding machines 
or oil burners. Smith doesn’t question 
the kind of service my organization 
can render. By the time I get through 
he will take that for granted. But I 
must sell advertising like any sales- 
man sells any other specialty. 

So much for Smith. But how about 
Jones? 

Jones is vice-president in charge of 
advertising of the Consolidated Com- 
pany. Their business has been built on 
advertising. They have been in the 
hands of three or four agencies in 
their twenty years of life. Advertising 
as a policy for them is an established 


thing. Agency service for them, how- 
ever, is subject to the same sales fac- 
tors as any other competitive product 
they buy. 


The Consolidated Case 


If the agency is doing a good job 
for Consolidated—is really doing what 
should be done, is handling the thing 
in a proper, intelligent manner—I am 
not going to worry Jones. My sales 
problem would be too difficult. To 
go in and try to displace tt with tat 
is too hard a job. Under those cir- 
cumstances I would not waste my time 
on Jones. 

But it is obvious that the agency 
is manhandling the job. They have 
not scratched the possibilities of the 
account. Their copy is wound around 
a subsidiary, secondary theme, while 
the big idea back of Consolidated 
selling is left untold. 

As soon as I recognize this, Jones 
looms up as a possibility. And so 
there immediately begins a competitive 
battle between my agency and the in- 
cumbent. 

It would be poor selling to tell Jones 
how incompetent his agency is. If 
agency solicitors say that to you, they 
do it because they are poor solicitors. 
You have some poor salesmen selling 
the food products that are under your 
wing. 

But it is certainly good salesmanship 
—and honesty—for me to go in and 
show wherein the campaign is faulty, 
wherein the big idea has been left un- 
touched, wherein large proportions of 
the money are being spent on markets 
of limited possibilities, while big new 
markets have been almost totally 
neglected. 

In doing this, however, I must back 
the soundness of my observation by a 
view of the organiaztion I represent. 
I must convince Jones of my ability 
and right to make these observations. 
I must sell the ‘‘professional’’ (advi- 
sory) aspect of my organization in or- 
der that Jones may have belief in 
what I say. 

There is just as much “trade ethics”’ 
in the advertising business as in any 
other business. But unfortunately we 
also have the same relative percentage 
of incompetence in the advertising 
business as you have in the food prod- 
ucts business. It is just as ethical and 
honest for me to prove to Jones that 
under his present advertising plan he 
is not getting his money’s worth as it 
is for your salesmen to insist to a cus- 
tomer that he should stop wasting 
time on unknown brands and carry a 
complete line of your products. 

So much for the matter of agency 
policy—now for the technique. 

Advertising is a very intimate thing. 
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It is, or should be, definitely integrated 
with every other operation in the busi- 
ness. It should ramify into all depart- 
ments, getting its inspiration and leav- 
ing its enthusiasm. And, therefore, I 
must do _ considerable ‘“‘sparring 
around” and may appear ignorant 
while doing it. 

Unless I can gather the advertising 
background of the manufacturer, and 
learn how intimately it is part and 
parcel of the sales work, I cannot pos- 
sibly discuss his business with him. 
But through sad experience I have 
learned that to walk into a sales man- 
ager, like yourself, and make it imme- 
diately known that I have been study- 
ing your problem for six months and 
have really learned something of it 
from the trade point of view, results 
in you shutting up like a clam, leaning 
back in your chair, with the attitude, 
“well, now let’s see how much this 
fellow knows about this thing.” Then 
there is no meeting of minds on the 
proposition, and I am unable to con- 
tribute anything to you. 


Agency Business Men 


No wonder advertising men seem to 
come to you to get facts. I have no 
doubt that you have often. given infor- 
mation to advertising men who already 
had that information and more, but 
when you gave them the information 
you also gave them your confidence 
and an esoteric view of your adver- 
tising philosophy, and they were able 
to really meet you on a common foot- 
ing and contribute something worth 
while. 

You ask for a larger percentage of 
business men in advertising. I know 
of no business that develops so many 
men able to take the advertisers’ 
knowledge and correlate it with the 
agencies’ ability. Remember that you 
are the sales manager and the agency 
man is in the advertising business. His 
real function is an interpretive one— 
not to show you how to run your 
business but to interpret it to the buy- 
ing public. His business ability must 
be used to link his advertising to your 
selling. As soon as he arrogates to 
himself the determining of business 
policies and operating methods for 
you, then he is creating a Franken- 
stein, which will work his advertising 
work before his chance to flower. 
Every wise agency man has met the 
necessity of foregoing wonderful ad- 
vertising opportunities because “It 
just wasn’t in the wood” when he ap- 
praised his business men who were to 
manage the business which he felt 
confident should have great possibili- 
ties for progress. 

(More letters will be printed in the 
August 11 issue—THE EpiTors) 
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FORMER MRE 


Good window displays tied in with interior displays and direct mail adver- 
tising, form the backbone of the dealer selling plan. 


Shorter Lines—Longer Profits 
(Continued from page 240) 


had received several of the mailings. 
This store had been offering price in- 
ducements on shirts which must have 
cut the profit down to practically 
nothing; they weren’t getting volume, 
and altogether they were dissatisfied 
with their shirt department. This 
month they are sending out their first 
special mailing with swatches, and 
thoroughly merchandising one item 
instead of attempting to sell a vague 
assortment of shirts. 

This is only a bare indication of 
what can be accomplished toward 
building sales through the medium of 
working out better retail selling 
methods for dealers—methods which 
will sell goods at a profit, not merely 
move just so much stock. It is a 
principle which can be made to apply 
to almost any other business where the 
retail dealer is the neck of the sales 
bottle. What our own experience 
amounts to is this: we are now selling 
the dealer a plan for making more 
money out of his shirt business; we 
are not selling just another line of 
shirts. 

Carrying the same story to other 
men’s furnishings dealers in the Wis- 
consin territory, our salesman for that 
district who saw how this one experi- 
ment worked out has been most suc- 
cessful in expanding his own business 
and building good will through the 
promotion of this same simple plan 
in other nearby cities. A dealer in 
El Paso, Texas, whom we tried to in- 
duce to use our “monthly special” 


plan, several months ago, thought he 
could build his business to better ad- 
vantage through older methods of 
merchandising, but he was dissatisfied 
with sales and profits, and only a week 
or two ago he agreed to try out our 
plan. A chain of stores having more 
than fifty units has built up a large 
volume of business on shirts through 
the same type of merchandising. 

Our plan for getting retailers to 
feature monthly specials is tied up to 
our own sales promotion activities 
through consistent working of mailing 


lists. A recent series of mailing pieces . 
was made up of simple folders in’ 


which the brief copy took up, in turn, 
the fourteen points of a well-made 
shirt, and explained how Jacobson 
merchandise meets these specifications 
and insures the dealer’s stocking shirts 
that are correctly styled. Swatches of 
new items are often included. Our 
mail sales for the first six months of 
1928 ran $100,000 over the mail vol- 
ume for the same period last year, 
while mail sales for all of this year 
will run above three-quarters of a 
million. 

Our experience indicates that the 
adoption of the style appeal for mer- 
chandise does not necessarily mean a 
decided widening of the line, and con- 
sequent higher production costs. In 
our case, it worked out in a diamet- 
rically opposite manner. 

Shirt manufacturers were all rela- 
tively slow in developing the style 
appeal as a sales argument for their 


merchandise. It was only two or three 
years ago that we began studying 
methods for building new style fea- 
tures into our shirts, as the one best 
method for continuously meeting the 
demand for something new, something 
fresh to sustain the attention of con- 
sumers for our merchandise. 

The first year we inaugurated our 
change of policy we dropped more 
than a thousand items from our line. 
The second year we dropped another 
five hundred. By narrowing our line 
to this extent, we effected some im- 
mediate big savings on the production 
side of the business. Then when we 
began picking out feature numbers and 
selling them to retailers for ‘‘monthly 
specials” on the basis I have outlined 
in this article, further savings were 
possible because we were better able 
to gauge our production schedules 
through making much larger numbers 
of certain popular designs. 

There have been many times when 
we have been tempted to skimp here, 
or there, in the manufacture of our 
shirts, or to make certain changes 
which would make possible the lower- 
ing of prices on our line to compete 
with some other brands in the field. 
However, we have persisted in the 
manufacture of full size quality mer- 
chandise at the price it must cost, 
and at the price at which it must be 
sold because every sign of develop- 
ment in modern markets is pointing to 
the fact that to make the grade in 
these competitive times, we must have 
something to sell besides a price. 

Our leading dealers stand with us 
in this policy. They are close enough 
to their trade to know that a serious 
loss in good will would result if any 
slumps in the quality of merchandise 
became evident. They have grown 
into a deep appreciation of the value 
of an authentic style service such as 
we are able to supply, having as we do, 
our own corps of designers who are 
at all times so close to market develop- 
ments that they know with a fair de- 
gree of certainty what turn demand 
will take six months hence. These 
retailers, who are, after all, the very 
backbone of our sales structure, want 
the service we can give them on quick 
deliveries from many sources of sup- 
ply—if price were the only thing in 
which they are interested, there are 
hundreds of other concerns who will 
take orders at prices far below ours. 

I think it is evident that there must 
follow in the wake of such service as 
we were able to give retailers in build- 
ing their shirt sections into profit- 
making departments, a feeling of good 
will toward our company which is 
almost priceless. By making the te- 
tailer’s problems our own, we are 
going ahead on a sound basis. 
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Good Bye, “Yes” Man 


(Continued from page 241) 


the manufacturer told his advertising 
manager (a first-class “yes” man) to 
get Brown back on the job and tell 
him to be at the plant the next morn- 
ing with some “‘ads.” 

Brown was the man who had serv- 
iced this account for fifteen years. He 
was one of that great army of men 
who believed that pleasing the boss is 
the open door to success. 

In the fifteen years of his contract 
he had been run ragged trying to hu- 
mor this particular client. He had 
prepared advertisements based on each 
and every whim of his client. He 
had no sooner gotten one program 
shaped up than Mr. Manufacturer 
would get a new idea; and before the 
second advertisement of a series had 
appeared he started off on an entirely 
new tangent. 

Poor Brown had rushed hither and 
yon at the big man’s beck and call 
until, with his health gone and his 
nerves badly shattered, he had turned 
into nothing more than an automaton ; 
but he was still able to say with a 
feeble smile: 

“Wonderful, Mr. Wampus, you cer- 
tainly know this industry. No wonder 
you have built up such a great busi- 
ness. 


Suffers in Silence 


Mr. Wampus’ sales department 
might shed all the tears they wished, 
but they could only cuss inwardly, for 
each and every man knew that the 
advertising was Mr. Wampus’ idea, 
and it was a dangerous thing for any 
of them to play with fire. 

So Brown, the tired little “yes” man 
came back into slavery and his first 
great ad was a spread in the big mag- 
azines, telling how Mr. Wampus had 
devoted his life to the upbuilding of 
America’s greatest widget factory. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the Wampus balance sheet has 
been quietly filling up with red fig- 
ures while the two great competitors 
are bounding ahead to the best year 
of profits in their respective histories. 

Another story, which illustrates the 
high cost of the “‘yes’” man to any 
industry is taken from one of my own 
experiences. 

A prominent manufacturer called on 
me one day for the purpose of dis- 
cussing certain sales difficulties that 
they were having. For the sake of 
the story, we will say that he was a 
manufacturer of rugs whereas it was 
an entirely different product that was 
produced in his plants, 


He opened up the conversation by 
saying, “Our sales manager is a ‘flop.’ 
We are spending $300,000 more in 
advertising than we did last year, but 
our sales are off 8 per cent. I wish 
you'd look over our sales situation and 
see where we could prop up our sales 
organization and at the same time be 
on the lookout for a good two-fisted 
sales manager.” 

A study of the sales effort convinced 
me that the sales manager was a good 
man. The field organization seemed 
to be on its feet and working hard. 
The more I looked into that end of 
the business the less I could find to 
criticize from the sales department 
angle. 


The Birth of an Idea 


However, I was amazed to find that 
there was not a single salesman who 
knew anything about the advertising 
effort. None of them had been taught 
to merchandise their advertising, and 
as far as I could see, none of them 
knew what it was all about. 

Quite by accident, I was standing 
in the showroom one day talking to 
one of the men when the president 
and the advertising agent came into 
the room and started looking at some 
rugs. 

The agent was a very agreeable sort 
of chap, with a delightful personality 
and he seemed to have gained the 
president's respect and affection. 

As they walked through the room, 
the advertising manager pointed to a 
rug and said: 

“Mr. Jennings, that’s a beauty! 
That is a rug that should be in every 
home in America.” 

Mr. Jennings stopped and looking 
at the rug said: 

“Do you know, Bill, Mrs. Jennings 
suggested the design for that rug? 
She has quite a knack for interior dec- 
orations, and this rug was made up 
from her specifications. What do you 
think of advertising that in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in colors?” 

“Fine!” said Bill. “Till have an 
artist make a beautiful drawing and 
we'll show it in Mrs. Hausenpfeffer’s 
house so that it will have the right 
background.” 

They then passed on down the 
room. Suddenly the president stopped 
and said: 

“Bill, there is a swell rug! I saw 
the original of that in Europe last 
year. I bought it for my own house. 
I had the boys up at the factory make 
it up. How do you like it?” 
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Bill, being a true diplomat, was 
loud in his praise and said, “Mr. Jen- 
nings, let’s put a four-color page of 
that in all the women’s publications 
the month after Mrs. Jennings’ rug 
appears.” 

Mr. Jennings said, ‘I thought you’d 
like it, Bill. The idea’s fine. Let's 
shoot!” 

The advertising was made up and 
it appeared, the only trouble being 
that the advertising manager was not 
even taken into the secret and there 
wasn’t a soul on the sales force who 
knew what was coming until the mag- 
azines actually appeared. As bad as 
this may seem, still worse was the fact 
that neither of these two rugs had 
ever been put into production. The 
samples that Mr. Jennings and Bill had 
looked at on the sales floor were the 
only rugs that had as yet been turned 
out of those patterns. There wasn’t 
a single jobber who had one in stock; 
there wasn’t a single store in America 
that had one. If the women of Amer- 
ica wanted these rugs they couldn't 
have found them displayed anywhere. 
Mr. Jennings was convinced in his 
mind that the sales department was 
weak, that the sales manager was 
weaker, and that something was 
wrong with the distributing machinery 
when the advertising department had 
received almost 3,000 letters from 
women over the country asking where 
these rugs could be seen. 


Increase With Change 

The next year the advertising policy 
was changed. No product was adver- 
tised to the public that had not already 
been distributed to the trade. The 
salesmen all carried complete port- 
folios showing what the advertising 
was going to be and the products that 
were to be featured, with the result 
that during the next year the gross 
sales showed a healthy increase, and, 
best of all, the net profits increased 
over a million dollars. 

Examples of the high cost of the 
“yes” man in industry could be quoted 
indefinitely, but these two stories will 
serve to illustrate the point that I 
have been trying to bring out; viz, 
that the manufacturer who insists up- 
on having his advertising program ad- 
ministered by the ‘‘yes’” man type is 
in a class with the man who puts 
one of his wife’s relatives in a high- 
priced job regardless of his fitness to 
handle the task. 

The pace set by modern industry 
demands the best possible brains in 
each particular job—the type of brains 
which know how to find facts and to 
build up their programs on a premise 
that is correct. For if facts are not 
uncovered the chances are that the 
premise will be incorrect and, there 
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es 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| has a greater number of towns of 
**1,000 and more population” 


| in its trade area than any other 
city of similar size! 
Towns of 


I] 1,000 and More 
| Population in- 


il City Population* Trade Area** 
COLUMBUS, OHIO........... 312,881 76 
NE cnn cktandekeneceen 316,113 44, 
SD, Ee Se Se 345,042 44 
Indianapolis, Ind............... 395,884 44 
re ee 361,600 38 
SITE, TAGS. 6 okie sive svudxes 333,545 21 
fe ree 339,530 20 
ee 312,930 8 
on ee 335,366 7 


*Latest population esti- 
mates taken from the 
May, 1928, issue Stand- 
ard Rate and Data 
Service. 


**Number of towns of Pd a 


a rr 333,438 13 


ion Taken "from, wa a : erat — 
STUDY OF a 
AMERICAN MAR- why the Columbus Dis 
KETS. patch carries more paid 


advertising than any other 
newspaper published in 
any city similar in size to 


Daily Circulation 118,209—more Columbus. 
than 93% concentrated in Colum- ~ 
bus and its trade area 


Columbus Dispatch 


<{ OHIO'S ‘GREATEST HOME DAILY > 


Member 100,000 Group Represented by 
of American Cities O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


fore, the recommendations will be un- 
sound. 

There is a story that some time ago 
Mr. Ford was asked how it was that 
he always showed such good judg: 
ment in meeting an unusual problem. 

He is credited with replying, “I 
learned long ago that good judgment 
is nothing more than getting the facts 
and then doing the obvious.” 

Most American business has learned 
that advertising handled by an agency 
which works with the facts has become 
a sound investment, while those that 
demand “yes” men for their counsel 
are still talking about the expense of 
advertising. 


Color Brought New 
Sales Problems 


(Continued from page 250) 


Our colored stoves were introduced 
in Janvary, which usually is the dull- 
est month of the year in the stove 
business. 

One large department store placed 
the colored stoves on display in the 
windows for a week, without a word 
of any kind or a price. Then it came 
out with a newspaper advertisement 
and a floor display and sold seventy 
stoves the first day! 

All dealers had been instructed to 
wait until our salesman called before 
they undertook to sell the sample 
stoves sent them, but many couldn't 
resist the temptation and in numerous 
instances the four stoves were sold be- 
fore the salesman got there. 

This served to stimulate business 
considerably during the dullest season 
of the year. Sales since have been 
in good volume, but it is only fair to 
say that the increase in the number 
of stoves being sold at present is no 
more than the normal increase which 
should be expected. 

On the other hand, the money vol- 
ume shows a considerable increase, be- 
cause the colored stoves sell for about 
18 per cent more than the others. 

Colored stoves so far have been 
something of a novelty and many 
people have been prone to look upon 
bright colors in stoves, as well as in 
other things, as a passing fad. We 
believe, however, that bright colors are 
here to stay and that they will be- 
come increasingly popular as the peo- 
ple become more accustomed to them 
and begin to realize that they are 
permanent. 

The introduction of b-ight colors 
in many lines means the introduction 
of style in those lines for the first 
time, and style is the greatest of all 
buying urges.from typewriters to loco- 
motives, color is now being utilized 


as never before and its value is being » 


proved even to the most skeptical. 


an ee le ell 
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Campaigns to Be Launched in 
Industrial Markets 


(Continued from page 252) 


Their visits took them to the places, 
both indoor and out, where the equip- 
ment they represented was used. If 
such salesmen could be turned into 
reporters with cameras available, the 
sharp eye of the lens could catch many 
a valuable news story and render it 
available for practical advertising and 
sales use. Naturally it was not the 
plan to burden such men with heavy 
tripod cameras and plate equipment, 
but rather to equip them with small 
pocket types and trust to an enlarge- 
ment for the results. Here was a real 
chance to gather news from the field 
which only men on the firing line can 


get. 
Countless Possibilities 


The more the possibilities were con- 
sidered the greater appeared their 
value. What an opportunity, for ex- 
ample, was offered the manufacturers 
of construction equipment to secure 
through a salesman a _ news-interest 
picture of a steam shovel performing 
some ‘“impossible’’ task. What a 
chance for the builder of a high-pro- 
duction machine tool to secure a pic- 
ture, taken in the plant of some user, 
of his equipment engaged in making a 
record run. What a brilliant stroke 
for the engineering concern to gather 
up-to-the-minute pictures of progress 
being made on some notable engineer- 
ing undertaking. 

And what bright opportunities for 
traveling men to photograph the dra- 
matic and unexpected. A cave-in of 
a subway! Gangs of laborers working 
feverishly to remove the debris by 
means of hand shovels made by the 
manufacturer. Possibly a huge hoist, 
tushed in position, to pry loose en- 
tangled timbers and lift them to the 
surface. Chance brings a company 
salesman to the scene, and his camera 
catches the picture that is later fea- 
tured on the printed page. And what 
a wealth of opportunities now being 
missed solely because a camera is not 
instantly available. 

Equally attractive was the sales out- 
let offered by educating more com- 
panies to organize their own photo- 
graphic departments. 


The arguments in favor of this were - 


clean cut, provided a company had 
sufficient photographic work to keep 
such a department reasonably busy. 
The saving in time was no small fac- 
tor. Delays would be eliminated in 
getting an outside photographer on the 


job—and often delay means loss in 
production. Industry includes many 
plants which logically should have 
their own photographic department. 
It was the aim of Monarch to induce 
such plants to see the wisdom of tak- 
ing the step. 

Among such plants as have their 
own studios there existed the oppor- 
tunity to modernize and supplant old 
equipment with Monarch cameras. 
Thus, in all three branches, the Mon- 
arch company might penetrate. Small 
wonder that the sales manager was 
enthusiastic over the prospect. 

Once the decision was reached to 
go ahead, action came quickly. It was 
apparent that the appeal must be made 
direct to the companies themselves, 
and that those most interested lay in 
the ranks of company executives, pro- 
duction men, engineers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers. This distribution 
grouped the channels of approach into 
three classes of media. 

1. Industrial publications. 

2. Business executive papers. 

3. Specialized class _ publications 
read by sales and advertising man- 
agers. 

Again, as in so many of the cam- 
paigns which have been covered in 
this series, two classes of industrial 
papers were used: vertical and hori- 
zontal. Among the fields selected for 
intensive specialized cultivation by the 
vertical papers selected were the metal 
working industries, engineering and 
construction, mining, oil and automo- 
tive. The remaining two divisions 
were covered by leading class papers 
reaching those groups. 


A Prize Contest 


To arouse industrial interest quickly 
the opening gun was in the nature of 
a prize contest planned as follows: 

Three prizes of $500 each were 
offered: One for the best indoor pho- 
tograph of a manufacturer's product; 
one for the best outdoor picture of an 
engineering construction job, and one 
for a picture possessing the greatest 
amount of news interest. The contest 
made clear that consideration would 
be given to artistic treatment and pho- 
tographic technique as well as to the 
subject itself. 

The contest was followed up by 
copy of an educational nature stressing 
the points which have already been 
covered. Industrial companies were 
urged to improve their existing pho- 
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Color magazine, 
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Tee Golfmore 


finest hotel on loveliest shore of 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


HE Golfmore fronts on a broad 

stretch of sandy beach in the beauti- 
ful wooded dune country, near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, 62 miles from 
Chicago. Golf [two excellent courses} a 
canter or stroll over glorious dune trails, 
tennis, a dip in the surf, a dance at even- 
ing to the music of a famous ten- piece 
orchestra,and many other diversions pass 
time all too quickly. Motor tourists stop 
for a meal and stay for weeks in this en- 
trancing environment. Delicious meals 
with fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
from nearby Michigan farms and orchards. 


Extra large bedroom, dressing room 
and private bath [meals included] $8 to 
$10 a day, single; $13, $15, $17, $18, 
double. Special weekly rates and rates for 
organization outingsand forconventions, 
on request. 

Michigan Central Railroad or Motor Bus 
Lines to Grand Beach; or South Shore Electric 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad highways, 


from all directions, to The Golfmore. Further 
details with illustrations on request. 


GRAND BEACH 


- GOLFMORE HOTEL 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


ae 


HICAGO 


E. Chica; 
H 
| 


Gary pune “ 


( ,o//more 


HOTEL 
GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 


Fireproof— Accommodations for 500 > J. E. BYRNES, Manager 
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tographic departments, to install such 
departments and to equip their rep- 
resentatives with Monarch cameras. 
Not all three phases were covered in 
each piece of copy; the plan was foi- 
lowed of building each advertisement 
around one of the arguments. 

In preparation for such advertising 
two booklets were prepared and print- 
ed. One booklet was called, “Orgai- 
izing the Industrial Photo Depart- 
ment,” and covered in a very com- 
plete manner the problems suggested 
by the title. The other booklet was 
named, “A Salesman and a Camera.’ 
This booklet sold the idea, and, in 
addition, offered valuable suggestions 
and instructions to aid inexperienced 
men in the taking of good pictures, 
Featured in the advertising the book- 
lets drew many inquiries. 

In order to concentrate the proper 
attention on the industrial market, an 
industrial division was organized, and 
detailed studies were made of the pho- 
tographic requirements of concerns in 
industry. Mapping the country ac- 
cording to weight of industrial pros- 
pects, experienced salesmen were as- 
signed to each territory as divisional 
heads, calling on industrial companies, 
working with the general sales staff 
and stimulating dealer interest in the 
new program. Direct mail effort also 
played its part, and attractive circulars 
added to the efforts already in force. 
Industrial conventions, too, were cov- 
ered and striking educational displays 
reminded industry of what it owed 
to good photography. It is also in- 
teresting to note that through these 
various channels of approach the com- 
pany made a special drive on their 
latest moving picture camera, a com- 
pact outfit by means of which indus- 
trial salesmen might catch action pic- 
tures of equipment and later project 
them before their prospects. 

Having seen the Monarch Camera 
Company started on its industrial 
drive, we will leave it to carry out the 
program to which it is now committed. 
Without relaxing its activity in the 
general consumer market the company 
has simply stepped forward in a spe- 
cialized field—and a particularly fer- 
tile one. That others will follow in 
the same path is quite likely, but Mon- 
arch has made an early start and will 
build an enviable reputation. At pres- 
ent it is out in front. Moreover it 
is determined to stay there. 


JosePH A. WINDER, for a number of 
years head of the Winder Service 
Company of New York, has joined 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency there, as manager of 
the department of women’s merchar- 
dise. 
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These valuable booklets will be sent free to executive 
readers who request them on their business letterheads. 
If more than one of the booklets are desired, subscribers 
must make a separate request for each one. 

Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


General 


Magazines Read by Junior League 
Members. Junior Leaguers make up 
a small part of our population numer- 
ically, but their influence is strong. 
Here is a list of the one hundred 
magazines read by members of 41 
leagues, grouped according to their 
popularity. 

Strengthening Your Advertising. This 
is a book of 48 pages devoted, so the 
publishers say, ‘‘to the pleasant task 
of making business more profitable 
by making it more friendly.” It shows 
how to get all the by-product values 
out of national and other forms of 
advertising, and is especially valuable 
for its chapter on how to distribute 
specialty advertising. 

Selling With the Specialty Plan. A 
book on specialty-case merchandising 
of interest to companies selling 
through the retail trade. It is a plan 
which is very helpful in getting new 
dealers and in overcoming sales 
slumps. 


Markets 


5 Great Advantages of Erie. Of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers con- 
templating factory relocation or the 
establishment of new or branch plants 
and warehouses. 


A Study of the New York Market. 
New York and its newspaper situa- 
tion as analyzed by the Bureau of 
Business Research of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa Market Book. Characteristics of 
population and wholesale and retail 
distribution for all Iowa towns of 
1,000 population and over. 


For the Sales Organization 


The Man at the Wheel. An excellent 
book of suggestions in the interests of 
safer motoring; should interest every 
fleet user. 


The Economy of a Motorized Sales 
Force. Readers who operate autos 
for salesmen, or who are trying to de- 
cide on whether to motorize their 
sales force will get help from this. 
It is especially good for its survey of 
reasons for company-owned and for 
salesmen-owned cars. 


Direct Mail 


Attention Compelling Letterheads. A 
portfolio of letterheads combining 
dignity with sales punch. These are 
good but not expensive. The day of 
the ‘‘cheap” letterhead is gone. 

Twenty Good Letters. Actual letters 
used by well-known companies, with 


a record of the sales results produced 
by each. 

Working Kit of Mimeograph Papers. 
This portfolio will be of special inter- 
est to the sales executive who wants to 
get out a limited-quantity bulletin or 
house organ. It shows, also, many 
ways to save money on sales depart- 
ment and inter-office forms. 


The Economy of Artgravure in Direct 
Advertising. A convincing booklet 
showing the possibilities, results and 
savings possible through this form of 
printing. 

What Can Direct Mail Do for Me? 
A discussion of results from various 
direct-mail campaigns with reproduc- 
tions of successful letters and mailing 
pieces and facts about costs. Covers 
a varied line of businesses. 
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Where there is 
such GROWTH 


7 


* 669 ize 1880 


there must be 


PROSPERITY 
Whar a city grows as 


rapidly—and steadily—as Roanoke, it should 
not be overlooked by any manufacturer 
contemplating new plant locations or branch 
warehouses. 


Analyze the progressive growth of 
Roanoke. Here are the figures. In 1880, 
Roanoke had only 669 inhabitants. Four 
years later it was a real town with a popula- 
tion of 5,000. Six more years made it a 
city of 16,000 people. Faster and faster it 
grew, yet as steadily and solidly as an oak. 
Now the community population of Roanoke 
is over 80,000! 


What rare combination of industrial ad- 
vantages is responsible for this unusual 
growth? What brought the world’s largest 
artificial silk (rayon) mill to Roanoke? Why 
is Roanoke the location of 113 different 
industries—with some plants here the largest 
of their kind in the South? Why is Roanoke 
the distributing center of some of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you the 
whole story. Write for it today on your 
business letterhead. Now is the time to 
plan your move to Roanoke. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 219 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 
The Motorland Supreme! 


Take your next auto- 
mobile trip through this magnificent 
scenic section via Roanoke —the key 
city of Virginia’s Valley Resort and 
Mountain Empire. Visit the celebrated 
historic shrines, ete. etc. Enjoy the 
fine roads and hotels. Get ready now. 
Write for the free illustrated tour 
booklet: “The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the 
Shenandoah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
219 Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia 


“WE 


HAT CREATES WEALTH? The trade papers 

as well as the business men they serve have rea- 

son to welcome the uncommonly suggestive 
brochure just put out by Hollis Godfrey, president of the 
Engineering-Economics Foundation, under the title ‘“‘Creat- 
ing Wealth.” Briefly, looking back over the records since the 
birth of our nation, he finds that the beginning of our very 
rapid growth in material wealth in 1890 was substantially 
contemporaneous with the beginning of general school edu- 
cation, the wide circulation of books containing practical 
information, and the multiplication of periodicals devoted 
to consideration of the facts of industry. The figures and 
charts used to trace these relationships are so striking and 
convincing as to render unnecessary any labored argument 
to establish the obvious point set forth in what the author 
calls the “Godfrey specification,” namely: “To make ma- 
terial wealth grow, use the resources of factual wealth and 
of education to get understanding of the more useful work 
which produces growth of wealth.’ As an illustration of 
the principle of sufficient reason the basis furnished for this 
rule is unassailable, both as a summary of what has been 
done and as a guide to future advance. To criticism of the 
value of research Mr. Godfrey’s pamphlet offers the most 
effective answer, the historical record of accomplishment in 
which cause and effect are put side by side in such a way 
as to lead the reader to an inevitable conclusion. 
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UR NEW TYPE DRESS: We hope our readers 
(| )= share the opinion of those who saw the ad- 

vance proofs of the new type format of SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS WEEKLY. This issue, the first 
to be published in its present typographical style, is the re- 
sult of many weeks of experimenting by a group of typo- 
graphical experts who have been intensively studying the 
many problems presented by a weekly magazine which con- 
tains many last-minute news stories which must be handled 
with utmost speed. We believe that we have set a new 
standard for weekly business magazines in that we have 
produced a magazine which combines beauty and legibility 
with the mechanical simplicity made necessary by the speed 
with which a weekly must be manufactured. Many dif- 
ferent type faces were proposed, dozens of different pages 
were set up and studied until we found a combination which 
we think offers the utmost in attractiveness and legibility. 
The Garamond family, which is used both for all display 
lines as well as for the body type, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and legible faces in use today. The body type size 
remains the same as in previous issues, but experiments 
show that Garamond is more legible and more restful to 
the eye than the type formerly used. Using Garamond 
for the display lines and captions adds harmony to the 
page, while at the same time it enables us to display the 
most important feature of each story without shouting at 
the reader or assaulting his sensibilities with heavy black 
type. We have increased the size of the type used for 
captions, and changed from italics to Roman, because italic 
captions are frequently difficult to read. The news pages 
are set in ten point Garamond, instead of eight point as 
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before, so that even the smallest news item will be thor- 
oughly legible. In departing from the traditional “news 
head” style of setting the headlines on news we believc 
that we have added legibility and character to the new: 
pages, which at best are often ugly, because of the varying 
sizes of the items and the necessity for rapid handling 
With the news heads set flush at the left, no paragraph 
indentations in the news items, and each item set off by a 
double cut-off rule we have designed a news presentation 
which makes for easy reading and eliminates the usual 
“choppy” appearance of news pages. 
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IGNS OF INCREASING ACTIVITY. It is a strong 
S symptom of better feeling in industry that estimates 

by shippers of railroad car requirements for freight 
in the third quarter of the year are 6 per cent above the 
actual level of shipments in 1927. This expectation of 
larger volume is found, too, among handlers of all com- 
modities that move in considerable volume with the ex- 
ception of cotton products, live stock and brick and clay 
products. The fact that automobiles are marked for the 
biggest gain, 16 per cent, is in accordance with the trend 
shown in the automobile production figures for June. To 
those who believe that motor vehicle sales still constitute 
the vanguard of American progress in disposal of merchan- 
dise this forecast is of special significance. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that we have entered the period of 
marked declines last year. For this reason favorable com- 
parisons must be examined with an eye to records of 1926. 
Enough has transpired to warrant the belief that the cur- 
rent line of advance will not parallel the downward slant 
which became marked about this time a year ago. 
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“BUYER’S AGE.” The secretary-treasurer of the 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, G. A. 

Renard, joins the chorus of those who welcome 
an increased trend toward discrimination in selling and 
buying. Naturally he is inclined to glorify the function 
of his associates; he sees the purchasing agent coming 
into his own, a high-priced executive now, buying as an 
engineer on specifications made from laboratory tests and 
careful determination of public taste. His guiding prin- 
ciples are: (1) suitability of materials to requirements, 
(2) availability, (3) reliability of the sellet’s statements, 


and (4 and last), price—a far cry from the old motives 


of price and sentiment. Many sellers, failing to observe 
the change, he thinks, have foolishly raised the cry of 
demoralized markets and unethical practices. Mr. Renard 
merely calls attention to the well-known fact that among 
manufacturers as well as sellers and buyers there is a 
gtowing disposition to follow the dictates of common 
sense in consulting the preferences of consumers. The 
factories are more and more turning to what people wish, 
salesmen are offering goods that can be easily disposed of 
at retail, and buyers are influenced by the same considera- 
tion. This is to say no more than that regular business is 
developing along safe, sound lines, minimizing waste effort 
and emphasizing remunerative work. Let us not forget, 
however, that we live in a world of change. To the creators 
and salesmen who anticipate new desires and new 

wants routine opens rather than shuts the doors ®® 
leading to great vistas of untrodden fields. 
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New York’s Picture Newspaper “ | THE NEWS 


small sized 


small paged, but 


with the arvcest oicasiiilie ain 
Ss 


of any morning & Sunday paper in the United States 


FOR the last five years, the New York _.im the first -aix 
News, small sized, small paged, with 


the highest advertising rates (but lowest months of 1928 


costs), averaged gains of over a million 


lines a year. During 1927, despite an off 
year, The News had the largest advertising 8 Oo, ) 5 
gain of any morning and Sunday newspa- 


per in the United States. lines 
And during the first six months of 

1928 with 26 of the 30 principal cities of 

the United States showing linage losses 

the News gained 588,251 lines — all 


display — again the largest advertising 


gain of any morning and Sunday news- 
paper in the United States ! 
Gains were registered in Amusements, 
Automobile Display, Beverages, Boots & 
Shoes, Building Materials, Druggists’ Prep- 
arations, Dry Goods, Financial, Furniture, 
Jewelry, Men’s Wear, Office Appliances, 
Public Service, Periodicals & Publishers, 
Railroads, Real Estate, Steamships & 
Travel. 
Offering advertisers concentrated, pro- 
ductive circulation in America’s richest 
market, The News merits investigation— 
and a prominent place on Fall and Winter 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
schedules. Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Half a Million 
Young Women = «wea, 


are looking forward to the 
November number of the 


Girl Reserve Issue 
of the 


WOMANS PRESS 


(Official Publication National Y. W. C. A.) 


Because all articles 

W H \ ? advertised in it are 

od officially approved. 
Half a million girls with more than a million 
wants—what have you to sell them? 

They want Girl Reserve outfits—middies, 
watches, shoes, knickers. They want camp 
equipment of every description. 

They want what all normal American girls 
want—books and dresses, jewelry, compacts, 
candy, motor cars, furs and lingerie. 

The Y. W. C. A. membership of 600,000 in- 
cludes 196,000 Girl Reserves from good homes 
and as closely organized as the Boy Scouts. 
A compact buying body who look to their ad- 
= and associates for advice as to their 
needs. 

To help them—to open this market for you we 
have an organized 


Special Service to Advertisers 


Mailing lists of Y. W. C. A. cafeterias, 
hotels, schools, new buildings, swimming 
pools, etc. , 
Distributing circulars and _ displaying 
posters at conventions and conferences. 
News bulletin on building plans. Ad- 
dressing of envelopes on our addressograph 
to those interested in your product. We 
acquaint the 300 on our staff with your 
product and ask cooperation in furthering 
your interests. 


WOMANS PRESS 


CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mgr. 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


WASHINGTON 


Concentrated—Se' eciive 


Over 60,000 Federal Govern- 
ment employes . . . over 
230,000 other employed per- 
sons . . . including Con- 
gressmen . . Diplomatic 
Corps . . . Army and Navy 

and the host of high- 
salaried persons who consti- 
tute the Washington Staffs of 
associations that maintain 
headquarters in The Capital. 


You can form your merchandise 
into a habit with the most dis- 
criminating buyers in this World’s 
greatest Capital so inexpensively, 
through 


The 
Washington Post 


“The first thing each morning” 
PAUL BLOCK, INC., National 
Advertising Representative, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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How Chevrolet Answers the Sales 


Training Problem 


(Continued from page 243) 


combining all these various good 
points of a convention and make them 
applicable to regular, frequent use in 
each dealer’s individual sales meeting. 

A slide-film service was finally origi- 
nated in the Chevrolet sales depart- 
ment, being selected for a number of 
reasons: Because the production of 
such films was a comparatively simple 
matter, because they could be distrib- 
uted economically among all the deal- 
ets, because an expert operator was 
not required to project them on the 
screen, and because they served as an 
excellent medium for the sales execu- 
tives to convey their ideas on a wide 
scale. According to Mr. Grant's ex- 
perience an educational meeting or 
convention serves three general pur- 
poses: The presentation of informa- 
tion about the product, such as its 
construction, recent changes and new 
models; of instruction in the matter 
of selling the product on the basis of 
its features and appeals, and of in- 
spirational material, which will stimu- 
late the men to make money for them- 
selves and the company—will keep 
them actively at work. The film serv- 
ice the Chevrolet company has de- 
veloped enables it to do all this edu- 
cational work inexpensively. 


Plan Started in 1924 


The first film was developed in 
1924, and for the first few months 
members of the zone sales promotion 
staff traveled among dealers showing 
them how to use it in conducting their 
own sales meetings. In December of 
the same year this work was turned 
over to the company’s travelers, the 
zone salesmen who contact dealers 
regularly, and they continued to hold 
sample meetings wherever they called. 
By June, 1925, the plan was well 
enough under way so that the com- 
pany felt safe in giving the dealers 
free rein in conducting the meetings 
themselves. Since then it has supplied 
them with a new film every two weeks. 

Thus Chevrolet dealers all over the 
country were provided with a com- 
plete illustrated sales meeting, which 
reached them every other week packed 
in a container, whose mailing cost 
was just four cents. The company 
supplied them with the little special 
projector developed for the purpose, 
and as each film reached them they 
held a meeting of their sales and serv- 
ice departments, threw the pictures on 
the screen, held a single picture there 


as long as they desired, and then 
changed it merely by pressing a but- 
ton, and thereby gave the men exactly 
the same material the home office 
would have given them, in the way 
the officials in Detroit wanted it pre- 
sented, had they been there with them 
in person. 

It was August before the plan was 
put into use generally, as previous ex- 
hibitions had served partially as ex- 
periments to give some basis upon 
which the service might be extended. 
But at that time 900 of the larger deal- 
ers had equipped themselves with 
projectors, and with that many regu- 
lar users assured, the company was 
able:to go ahead with the preparation 
of films on a wide scale. By October 
the bi-weekly service had taken hold 
of dealers’ and salesmen’s imaginations 
to such an extent that 1,300 of them 
were taking advantage of it, and by 
the beginning of 1926 the number 
had grown to 1,600. There was noth- 
ing to compel them to take the serv- 
ice at all; they merely liked the plan 
and profited by it so much that they 
became users when it was offered to 
them. 


4,000 Dealers Use Films 


Over 99 per cent of these dealers 
renewed the service in 1926, of their 
own volition, of course, but most of 
those who had been using it were in 
the larger agencies, as it had not yet 
been offered to the smaller dealers 
who had only two or three salesmen 
working under them. But if it was 
good for the larger dealers, the com- 
pany reasoned that it would prove 
equally profitable for the smaller ones, 
so it was decided to bring the service 
to their attention. At the present time 
4,000 films are mailed every two 
weeks to as many dealers, and their 
interest has kept increasing rather than 
diminishing or remaining stationary. 
Of a total retail organization of some- 
thing like 25,000 men, over 23,000 
are witnesses to the regular bi-weekly 
film. There are even dealers in the 
smaller towns who do all their selling 
themselves, but who nevertheless take 
the film service to train themselves 
alone. As it costs them only eight 
dollars a month for the first year, in- 
cluding the cost of the projector, and 
much less than that for following 
years, they have found it valuable 
merely as a means of self-instruction. 

So much for the preparation and 
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distribution of the film service. What 
Mr. Grant is most interested in, of 
course, is results. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to measure the value of a sales 
education program except by the 
general advance in sales, to which 
there are many other contributing fac- 
tors. The company makes active use 
of sales manuals, a periodical publica- 
tion called ‘The Sales Speeder,” and 
every other customary sales training 
help. But some conception of the gen- 
eral advance in sales may be gained 
from the past three years’ experience. 

On July 31, 1925, there were 10,469 
salesmen selling Chevrolet cars, only 
1,973, or 18.8 per cent, of whom 
had been selling them for as long 
as twelve months. By July 31, 1926, 
there were 11,769 Chevrolet sales- 
men, and 2,544 of them, or 21.6 
per cent, had kept their same jobs over 
the twelve months’ period. By the 
same date the next year the sales force 
numbered 16,383 men, and 4,843, or 
29.6 per cent, had completed more 
than a year’s service. Now another 
full year is almost finished, and Mr. 
Grant feels confident that the percent- 
age of full-year men in the organiza- 
tion for 1928 will be more than 
double what it was in 1925, in spite 
of the fact that the total number of 
salesmen in operation has increased 
by nearly 100 per cent. 


Average Sales Mount 


In the year 1924-1925 the average 
number of cars sold by each salesman 
was 24.4. The following year, 1925- 
1926, an average of 36.3 cars was 
sold by each salesman. The following 
year again the average number of cars 
sold by each salesman was 46.7. This 
year the average already is more than 
fifty cars for each salesman. 

Three years ago there were only 
128 salesmen in the entire organiza- 
tion who were eligible to membership 
in a “72-Car Club,” an organization, 
obviously, of salesmen who sold sev- 
enty-two cars in a single year. The 
next year there were 870 members of 
the club, and last year we had 2,848 
salesmen entitled to membership. In 
1928 it looks like 4,000. 

“These are some of the things, then, 
that have happened in the last three 
years,” continued Mr. Grant. “And it 
is significant that these gains in sales 
and reductions in salesmen’s turnover 
have accompanied the development of 
our sales training program through the 
medium of nationally distributed film 
services. 

“Naturally, no little of the success 
of salesmen generally depends upon 
the dealer’s judgment in selecting them. 
If the men do not qualify as potential 
salesmen before the educational ma- 


terial is presented to them, they could 
not be expected to profit very largely 
from it. That is the reason we keep 
advising dealers to exercise unusual 
care in looking after the five points of 
their responsibilities as sales managers, 
which are (1) to analyze accurately 
the number of men they need; (2) to 
know how to recruit salesmen; (3) 
to use judgment in the selection and 
training of salesmen; (4) to supervise 
their work carefully and (5) to estab- 
lish some effective method of check- 
ing their salesmen’s work. 


No National Conventions 


“But after they have done their part 
in providing the proper ‘raw mate- 
rial,’ so to speak, our film service can 
be depended upon to assist dealers 
and sales managers in the matter of 
instructing and inspiring them. We 
hold no national conventions for our 
entire sales organization. Except for 
district meetings of dealers and a gen- 
eral gathering at Detroit once in a 
while for our own travelers, the sales 
meetings in our dealers’ salesrooms do 
the work. Not only are there many 
obvious advantages of such sessions 
over the large, unwieldly gathering of 
several thousand men in one place, but 
we ate able to give them the same 
things, in as good or better a manner, 
and to do it twenty-six times a year 
instead of only once. 

“As I have intimated before, the 
same principles which govern a suc- 
cessful convention likewise govern the 
production of a successful film for 
sales meeting purposes. The princi- 
ples involved in such a film must be 
presented to the eye the same as a 
speaker at a convention illustrates his 
remarks with charts, exhibits or pic- 
tures thrown upon a screen. The pro- 
gram must be approved by the heads 
of the sales department before it is 
presented to an assemblage of sales- 
men, so rather than entrust details of 
the training of salesmen to the dealers, 
this film service makes it possible for 
us here in the central sales department 
to approve everything which is to ap- 
pear before their eyes. 

“Then, nearly anything to make a 
strong impression must be dramatized. 
Our films are full of cartoons, photo- 
graphs, charts and other devices to 
give them life and action, just the 
same as a playlet on the stage at a 
convention would need to be, first, in- 
teresting in order to insure attention, 
then helpful, or there would be no 
point in staging it, and finally, done 
in a quality manner, so that it will 
make a good showing. That is the 
reason we insist upon a professional 
expression of our ideas—professional 
assistance, that is, to present each film 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
eur approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A .copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 
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Qramat ized 


INDUSTRIAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


“IN EIGHT DAYS WE RAISED 
$370,000.00—Many thanks for the 
wonderful assistance you gave us. 
Your dramatized pictures helped the 
campaign in a way that no printed 
matter could ever hope to accom- 
plish.”"—(Name on request.) 

We want to tell you about this 
and other campaigns and how our 
Dramatized Industrial Motion Pic- 
tures are securing big results for our 
clients. 

We have our own staff of writers, 
editors, directors and cameramen. 
We operate our own studio and lab- 
oratory. We can furnish proper 
distribution in any market, city, 
state or section. 

May we discuss what Dramatized 
Industrial Motion Pictures can do 
for you? No obligation. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOVIE DISPLAY 
CORPORATION 


130 WEST 462% ST, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BRYANT 6321 
Producers of Standard and 16m/m Motion Pic- 
ture Productions. Manufacturers of Standard 


” an 
Portable and Automatic Motien Picture and 
Motion Still Projectors. 
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Must a Newspaper Be Bigger 
To Be Better? 


By R. F. R. HUNTSMAN 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


OOKING over the advertising in 
“Printers’ Ink” I find that most 
newspapers claim larger circulations or 
greater lineage than any competitors in 
their fields. Apparently to be better 
one ought to be bigger. 


If this sort of advertising pays, then it 
might be well to bring out the fact that 
“The Home News” in the Bronx has 
them all licked, principally because this 
is the only daily and Sunday newspaper 
in its field of a million people. 


And, furthermore, perhaps the reason 
there is no other Bronx newspaper is 
because of the fact that a copy of 
“The Home News” is delivered daily 
and Sunday by carriers to practically 
every English-speaking family in the 
Bronx. ‘There are as many copies de- 
livered every day as the number of 
houses in the Bronx. 


This seems to be what you might call 
“covering the Bronx like a blanket,” as 
the advertisers say, but with no holes 
in the blanket. 


Some shy advertisers have said they 
believed there was “considerable dupli- 
cation of circulation in the Bronx.” 
There is no duplication of the intensive 
and valuable circulation in Bronx 
homes of “The Home News.” This 
newspaper stands alone in this terri- 
tory, and alone it covers it. 


The local conditions are precisely the 
same as in Brooklyn—with one excep- 
tion, and a vital exception. 


In Brooklyn you have to use several 
Brooklyn newspapers to cover a field 
of approximately two million. 

In the Bronx, ““The Home News” does 
the job alone—covers its territory of a 


million with an “A. B. C.” circulation 
of 90,792 Daily and 96,678 Sunday. 
In no other Borough of Greater New 
York can an advertiser conduct a “Try 
Out Campaign” and cover the field 
with one newspaper and with one cost. 
The Bronx is representative of all 
New York and the proof of the pud- 
ding is im the eating. 

People like to read the news about the 
people they know. Every advertiser of 
experience knows the tremendous value 
of a “local newspaper” lies in the fact 
that it is read thoroughly, from first 
to last page by all the members of the 
family. 

“The Home News” prints all the news 
of The Bronx—not some of it, but all 
of it, and prints it today when it is 
news, not tomorrow when it isn’t news. 
The full “United Press” service gives 
to its readers the news of the World. 
It is a complete newspaper, delivered 
into Bronx homes at 12 cents a week 
by 738 carriers. 


Last year it printed over seven million 
lines of advertising without breaking its 
advertising rate once to anyone. 


If you'd like to reach a million repre- 
sentative New Yorkers with money to 
spend, who are loyal enough to a news- 
paper to take it into their homes daily 
and Sunday—and pay for it regularly, 
we can give you a service not dupli- 
cated in Greater New York. 


0.4.8. dtm, Ine. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knous 


t 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 


F Tora Apvertisinc 

I Nationa, ApvERTISING 
R Loca Apvertisinc 
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T Apvertisinc 


San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


in an expert way. We do not try to 
handle the actual production ourselves 
because we are not familiar with the 
technique of the business. Our ideas 
can be presented better by enlisting the 
co-operation of someone acquainted 
with the business than we could pos. 
sibly do it ourselves. 

“That is one mistake many concerns 
make in the use of films. They try 
to pattern them after million-dolla: 
photoplays, and not being able to 
duplicate either the ability or the 
finances of the big motion picture 
companies, the result is a cheap-look- 
ing, amateurish, theatrical production. 
We enlist the assistance of experts in 
the staging and arrangement of our 
films just the same as we enlist the 
assistance of experts in the preparation 
of our advertising copy, our printing, 
our photography and other profes- 
sional services. 

“At the beginning of the service, 
some doubt was expressed as to 
whether we could maintain it, con- 
tinuing to produce fresh new pictures 
every other week, month after month. 
That has become really one of the 
least of our worries. Between our 
own organization, the people who do 
the picture work for us, and the sug- 
gestions which come in from dealers, 
our problem is not to figure out new 
ideas for pictures, but to select from 
the hundreds of ideas we have on 
hand those which will make the best 
pictures. 

“Of course, sometimes we repeat 
certain ideas and principles in a dif- 
ferent way. Then, too, there are cer- 
tain things which need to be re-em- 
phasized constantly. But most of the 
one hundred different films we have 
produced up to the present time have 
been on nearly as many different sub- 
jects, and we are adding new ones to 
our stock of films at the rate of 
twenty-six a year.” 


1,000 of Underwood Staff Will 
Convene in Europe 


One thousand European executives, 
business managers and agency repre- 
sentatives of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company will meet in a cen- 
tral city of Switzerland this month. 
The meeting—probably the largest 
single organization of business and 
office machine equipment representa- 
tives ever held in Europe—will be in 
charge of M. S. Eylar, export director 
of the company and vice-president of 
General Office Equipment Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Eylar sailed this week for Europe. 
His itinerary will include London and 
a number of larger cities on the con- 
tinent. 
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Stop—Look—Listen Before 
Tackling Automatic Selling 


(Continued from page 246) 


as anyone, and at the end of five 
months’ operations his record shows, 
when depreciation and losses through 
slugs and robberies are considered, that 
business in congested areas catering to 
commercial and industrial locations is 
not profitable. He completed the re- 
moving of his machines from the 
premises where they had been located 
these last weeks, and has entirely 
abandoned operation of machines in 
this particular branch. 


Causes of Failures 


Of course, with every new industry 
there is much that is purely experi- 
mental, and the vending machine has 
not escaped the pitfalls that are com- 
mon. Too many have used the vend- 
ing machine ill-advisedly, attempting 
to sell an article which in itself fore- 
doomed the business. Many have 
looked at the business from the angle 
of the passer-by, seeing only the coins 
being removed, not knowing the per- 
centage of losses through failure of 
machines to function properly, not 
knowing the percentage of slugs, un- 
aware of the percentage of gross 
profits and the cost of service. Many 
have been attracted to the industry 
by seeing the man in the subway or 
on railroad platforms reloading a ma- 
chine that has been completely sold 
out. The fact that the cost of trans- 
portation to these railroad and subway 
machines amounted to practically 
nothing did not enter the calculations 
of those who went into the business 
and has been one of the reasons why 
many have failed when attempting to 
use the vending machine in locations 
other than on railroads. 

Operators of vending machines 
have formulated a set of rules from 
their experiences of about twenty 
years. They are one in the belief that 
the vending machine must be so 
placed that it has a constant and 
ready-made market, that it must be 
accessible for easy service, that trans- 
portation costs must be small, that the 
ratio of gross profit must be greater 
than is usual in retailing. 

Speeding up sales and cutting the 
cost of sales are what the vending ma- 
chine promises. . Where experience 
has shown over a long period that the 
idea as a novelty cannot -be depended 
on to-speed up sales and cut labor 
costs, Operators are reverting to the 
former methods of: selling. 


The future of the vending machine 
depends on the careful selection of its 
right employment. The vending ma- 
chine has been used in many fields 
where experience has shown that it 
had value only as a novelty and that 
over a period of months or years did 
not continue to get the volume of sales 
that it originally had. Firms going 
into the business are often misled by 
the sales made through the machines 
in the first week or month. 

One firm that operates some three 
thousand five- and ten-cent candy ma- 
chines placed in industrial locations in 
large metropolitan areas in the East 
has found that almost uniformly it 
can count on a 50 per cent drop in 
sales the second month of operation. 
The appeal of the new stimulates 
sales. The newness wears off after a 
short period, but where the market is 
a steady and fixed one the business of 
operating a slot machine on the basis 
of the merits of the merchandise sold 
continues as in any other type of re- 
tailing. 


Machines Mutilated 


Of the nine million dollars spent 
in vending machine equipment in the 
last four years a conservative estimate 
of the amount of obsolete and totally 
mutilated equipment would be about 
40 per cent. Commercial installations 
of vending machines are generally 
granted with the understanding that 
the owner of the factory has no re- 
sponsibility for the machine or its con- 
tents. The average employe knows 
this, and while he is careful to respect 
the rights of the property of others, 
there are some who will entirely wreck 
a machine to get at its contents in 
merchandise or money. 

Where machines are placed to get 
the patronage of a passing market 


there must also be some protection 


from slugs and robberies, otherwise 
the percentage of profit after the cost 
of service has been deducted is so 
small the operator will find his ability 
to continue in business — steadily 
diminishing. - 

One firm in New York operating 
five- and ten-cent vending machines 
collected over twenty thousand slugs 
through its machines in 1927. From 
the experience of most operators of 
machines; it can be stated definitely 
that no machine has as yet been made 
that will not accept a slug. Most of 
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to be spent— 
for things 
you sell 


EWBURGH-BEACON pros- 

perity is built upon a thriv- 
ing combination of industry and 
agriculture. Money earned in 
busy factories...money from dairy 
products ... money from the fa- 
mous Walkill Valley fruit is spent 
in Newburgh-Beacon by the 
100,000 people within this trad- 
ing zone. We cooperate effec- 
tively with national advertisers 
seeking a test market convenient 
to New York. 


NEWBURGH- 
BEACON 
NEWS 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J., Courier-News 


J. P. McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


YEOW/-|'MA New 1928 
WILD CAT ON THE Punchy Cartoons 
SCENT OFAN ORDERS For Sales Bulletins, House 
Organs, Conventions, Etc. 
Over 1,000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 
Same Day 
BUSINESS CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send for Catalog 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this issue 
please order promptly as our supply is 
frequently exhausted.a week after date 
of issue. 
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N? more slow hand-feeding of envel- J 


opes ir+> an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


_ATLANTIC CITY Nw 
HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
Bathing From Rooms 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


“Y and E” Sales Record 
: m Cards will help your sales 
and profits. 


Write us for samples. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
| 753 Jay Street -Rochester, N. Y. 


the machines that are in use will re- 
ject a large proportion of the slugs, 
and if the business shows a substantial 
amount of gross profit the slugs that 
come through can generally be ab- 
sorbed in operation and be considered 
as a part of doing business. 


Experience With Turnstiles 


Tests by the rapid transit companies 
of New York prior to actual installa- 
tion of turnstiles convinced them that 
fection, but rather to put the machine 
in and take chances with the slugs. 
it was not sensible to look for per- 
Operation of a few weeks soon 
showed them that with so many peo- 
ple using this coin device, even while 
it showed a very large saving, they 
were beginning to get an increasing 
number of slugs of all sorts. In some 
instances slugs were being manufac- 
tured and sold to operate their turn- 
stiles. 

They developed an unique method 
of controlling this loss. The turnstiles 
were re-designed, having in them a 
magnifying glass which would show 
the inserted coin to their employe in 
the change booth and to the man next 
in line. With vigorous prosecution of 
those who persisted in using slugs, 
they have practically eliminated their 
problem, and today New York transit 
companies are enthusiastic for the 
coin-operated device. 

The representative in New York of 
one of the largest machine manufac- 
turers in the country speaks in opti- 
mistic terms of the future of the 
vending industry. He has been con- 
nected with it for twenty-five years or 
more; and in that period he has seen 
no single outstanding success among 
the operators. He has seen the penny 
machine in operation and knows its 
possibilities. He has seen the at- 
tempts to make the five-cent candy 
machine pay in commercial locations. 
He has seen the operator of sandwich 
and pie machines fail, but he is con- 
fident that at last the vending machine 
has come into its own. He attributes 
this coming of age to the fact that 
reputable chain store operators are ex- 
perimenting with it, that the public 
is learning to use it and to depend on 
what the machine offers. 

In the last three years about fifteen 
operators of candy machines, placed in 
the back of theatres and in smoking 
rooms, have begun to do business in 
the East. Their experience so far with 
some seven hundred theatres has been 
that it is the most profitable part of 
automatic merchandising that has yet 
been tried. There are three groups of 
these operators who control the sale 
of candy through six of the seven hun- 
dred where they are now operating. 
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These groups in most instances have 
the exclusive rights to operate in large 
chains of theatres and have this right 
in the form of lease extending from 
three to five years, thereby guarantee- 
ing for themselves continued operation 
during that period. In theatres, serv- 
icing is generally done by an employe 
of the theatre, so that labor costs to 
the operator are virtually eliminated. 

“Automatic selling in our theatres,” 
Aaron Fox, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Fox theatres, told me re- 
cently, “has proved to be more 
profitable and satisfactory than any 
other method we have tried. The 
public appreciates its quietness and 
convenience and responds in surpris- 
ing volume.” 


Basically Sound 


The vending machine business is 
very plausible. It has sound merit. It 
is attractive because it promises con- 
trolled distribution, decreased labor 
costs, and greater profits due to larger 
sales and quantity buying. These 
advantages accrue only to those 
operators who have selected the right 
kind of merchandise to be dispensed 
in a market where there is a steady 
and constant demand. The failure of 
most machine operators has been due 
to their inability properly to determine 
what can be sold over extended 
periods, where there is no waste due 
to deterioration of the merchandise, 
and their blindness to the heavy costs 
of servicing, mutilation and _ slugs 
which must be covered by a wide 
spread. 

There will be savings through the 
Operation of vending machines when 
they are placed for easy servicing, 
when the cost of getting from one 
machine to another is not too great. 
Locations along the stops of trans- 
portation companies are ideal. 

The industry is old enough and its 
history sufficiently broad to point out 
definite trends and the possible future. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the application of sound chain 
store merchandising to the vending 
machine field. Whoever disregards 
the lessons of retailing generally will 
be up against it in this departure. 

It must be recognized that the ma- 
chine cannot force sales, because of its 
very nature as a machine. It must be 
brought to an already established mar- 
ket, or the market brought to the ma- 
chine by means independent of the 
automaton. 

Labor saving is the machine’s chief 
and almost. sole merit. As such it is 
especially adaptable to chain and de- 
partment stores where space is valu- 
able, rapid service necessary, and 
elimination of clerks practical. In 
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One New York firm operating five and ten-cent vending 
machines collected over twenty thousand slugs in 1927. 


smaller establishments the economy of 
the machine is questionable, and re- 
duction of sales force seldom wise or 
possible. 

The reasons for the success of out- 
standing profitable types of venders 
should be carefully analyzed before 
conclusions are jumped at. It is un- 
likely that they will apply to other 
projects. The penny slot machines, 
weighing machines, postage machines 
and theatre candy machines have 
proved their worth—and for specific 
reasons. 

Penny machines offer less tempta- 
tions to slugs and because of their 
location are cheaply serviced. There 
has been much interest in the last year 
or so in the combining of several of 
the penny operators to save duplica- 
tion of labor costs and remove com- 
petitive barriers that would make for 
cleaner-cut business and _ definite 
strides in expansion. It is interesting 
to note that the basis of these amal- 
gamations has been the penny machine 
and while other departments of the 
business of these new firms may have 
had to do with the more valuable coin 
there is as yet no experience to dis- 
prove that the penny business will 
continue to be the foundation upon 
which all other combines will found 
their enterprises. 

Weighing machines, like hair-curl- 
ing machines, require little servicing 
and offer no merchandise. Postage 
machines relieve the retailer of an un- 
profitable nuisance and give him a 
high gross profit; they save the cus- 
tomer embarrassment in the purchase 
of a necessity. Similarly, machines 
selling sanitary napkins in public 
lavatories have earned high profits; 
their silence, convenience and the 
wide margin on which they operate 


have been responsible for this success. 
The advantage of theatre machines has 
beer. explained. 

It is significant that a recent large 
merger of automatic merchandising 
concerns has in its backbone postage 
and weighing machine services, both 
star performers of proved worth. In 
renting its other equipment for selling 
trade-marked articles the company 
seeks mainly to interest chain store 
systems, where the sale of leading 
brands by clerks is now purely me- 
chanical and where loss from mutila- 
tion and slugs is at a minimum. 

That there will be many companies 
which will contribute their funds to 
the establishment of businesses that 
will prove unsound there is no doubt. 
Those who bring most reason to bear, 
and are not attracted by the glamour 
of the slogans of “vending machine 
age,” who are not misled by the mere 
plausibility of the business, but who 
will devote careful study to the pos- 
sibilities of the field that they con- 
template entering, are likely to win 
for themselves a large measure of suc- 
cess. But this success will come only 
as a result of a careful selection of the 
products or services to be sold and a 
strong organization, trained and built 
up to render efficient service. There 
will be no overnight successes in this 
highly specialized field. 

That millions have been spent to 
prove the vending machine idea is 
sound means that many lessons have 
been learned. With many of the old 
ideas put aside and a large part of 
the grief of the industry already ex- 
perienced by those who are no longer 
connected with it, it would seem that, 
with its house cleaned, the vending 
machine as a merchandising device has 
at last come into its own. 
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Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


A new fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 
service, 

RATES: 


Room, private toilet - - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath - 5.00 


The location is unique: 
Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, 
all at door. Finest parking space in 
the city. 


TELL MORE 
and 
NAT'L RETAIL FURNIT , SELL MORE 
UNIVERSAL DORTAND CEMENT by using 


BRUNSWICK BALKE” “COLLENDER, 
UNDERWEAR AND MANY 
cee OTHER NATIONAL 


Lowry Cartoons 


to Advertise 
Your Products 
Consult Us When 
Planning Your 
Next Campaign 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 
Our Catalog of 


Small Stock Cuts 
Sent on Request 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


28th Floor, Mather Tower 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FRE catalog giving counts 

and prices on thousands of classified 
namesof your best pros; tive custom- 
ers--National, State and Local --Individ- 
uals, — Business Concerns. 


99% Seeciunist’ 5 feach 
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It Gives You New Facts 


On One of America’s Richest 
and Most Responsive Markets ! 


AVE you read a copy of the latest edition of 


THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS—a 


detailei| 


study of a great merchandising market, comprising 
2,000,000 prosperous people? 


It gives sales and advertising executives a wealth 
of practical information on the size and character of 


the market . 


retail outlets . . 


. purchasing power . 
agriculture and transportation . 
. merchandising service . . 


. industry, 
. wholesale and 
. news- 


paper advertising lineage records and circulation. . . 
and the many opportunities for profitable selling in 


the Indianapolis Radius. 


With each book comes a 


“vest pocket” edition of The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


—Indiana’s Greatest Newspaper. 


The 


INDIANAPE& 


DON. BRIDGE 
Advertising Manager 


If you have not received a copy of this new book, write us 


New York—Dan. A. Carroll, 110 E. 42 St. 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


TIMES @ LEADER 
Published each week day afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 


Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
~e 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philade! | 


phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


| 
| 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


a, errr 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 


—Representatives— 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


Business Indices 


Business records of last week were as 
distinctly favorable as those of the 
week before, notably those of railroad 
freight and bank operations. Indus- 
trial earning reports were unusually 


good. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings and debits against in- 
dividual accounts were in diminished 
volume, owing to the subsidence of 
stock market speculation, but in the 
relatively smaller figures general busi- 
mess activity was clearly reflected. 
While total clearings of $8,853,836,- 
000 were only 1.1 per cent larger than 
last year, the percentage of gain was 
as great outside as within New York, 
and increases were shown in thirteen 
of twenty-two important cities. Bank 
debits of $13,171,557,000 were 7.3 
per cent above those of last year—s 
per cent more outside New York, com- 
pared with a 6.7 per cent gain in the 
big speculative center. 


Railroad Car Loadings 


Railroad freight loadings continued 
to show good gains over last year, the 
total, 1,033,816 cars, being up 21,231 
cars over the record of 1927, although 
44,377 cars below that of 1926. The 
chief gains over 1927 were in mis- 
cellaneous freight, 19,397 cars; coal, 
1,039 cars, and farm produce 5,444 
cars. Forest products and ore were 
down, and merchandise in less than 
carload lots was only 214 less. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates showed no relaxation, 
the tendency being rather to increas- 
ing stringency due to August first re- 
quirements. Call money ruled at 6 @ 
8, compared with 4 last year, time 
rates at 6, compared with 4 @ 414, 
and commercial paper at 54, @ SY 
for best names, 11/4 higher than last 
year. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices held to the peak of 
the year, 99.9, according to the Irving 
Fisher commodity price index. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Steel ingot production went up again 
last week, nearly 2 per cent for the 
whole industry, reaching 7214 per 
cent of capacity, compared with slight- 
ly under 72 per cent last year. Pig 
iron output in July declined 3.8 per 
cent from June, compared with a de- 
cline of 714 per cent last year. 
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Account Changes 


DoMESTIC STOKER COMPANY, New 
York City, Electric Furnace-Man, to 
the Frank Presbrey Company. News- 
papers and trade papers, pending na- 
tional distribution. 


AMERICAN TRADE MARK CORPORA- 
TION, New York City, who have re- 
cently perfected the Vulcanart method 
of applying trade marks, identifica- 
tion marks, truth marks, etc., to tex- 
tile, hosiery, leather and other manu- 
factured products, to Evans, Kip & 
Hackett, Inc., there. Limited list of 
trade publications and direct mail. 


MARTIN & MarTIN, New York and 
Chicago, Thomas E. Court shoe, to 
the William H. Rankin Company, 
New York. 


MACAULAY COMPANY, New York, 
publishers, to the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., there. | Newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers. 


Ros Roy Company, New York, shirts 
and blouses, to Weston Hill, there. 


DUNBAR FLINT GLAss CORPORATION 
of Dunbar, West Virginia, to Church- 
ill-Hall, Inc., New York City. 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC., New York, 
office appliances, to Lennen & Mitchell 
there. Institutional campaign to start 
in Fall. 


GILBERT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
New York, Gilbeft tooth paste and 
oral antiseptic, to William Irving Ham- 
ilton Company there. 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CORPOR- 
ATION, Hagerstown, Maryland, Chal- 
lenger airplanes, to the Winfield D. 
Davis Advertising Company, Balti- 
more. Magazines and newspapers. 


M. SAMUELS & COMPANY, Baltimore, 
Newark shoe, to Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New. York. 


REID AIRCRAFT COMPANY, LTD., 
Montreal, to Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., 
there. Newspapers and periodicals on 
Xambler airplane campaign. 
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as, Now, Briefly— 
“One paper” schedules in Dallas usually list 

The Dallas News 


“Two paper” advertisers— 

Those who want evening as well as morning 
coverage— 

Or more intense local saturation— 


Add The Journal and secure major evening 

paper representation at a very small increase 

in cost, 

Using the News and Journal combination rate. 
Separate circulation organizations 


assure a minimum of duplication be- 
tween The News and The Journal. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY—Representatives 


GARY 


INDIANA 


Advertise in an 
“Open-Minded” Market 


Gary is but twenty years old and has a population of 110,000 people. 
These folks have the pioneer spirit, coming into a new city and willing 
to try things new to them. Your advertising is not handicapped from 
the start by old buying habits and prejudices. 


And, better still, business is good in Gary—see the current business 
maps and surveys. Employment is at a higher peak here than most 
any other section of the nation. People have money to buy your 
product. 


You can reach this responsive market only through 


Che Gary Post-Tribun 


(Evening) 


A Trade Area of 250,000 


National Representatives 


BURKE, KUIPERS and MAHONEY 
NEW YORK 


A City of 110,000 


CHICAGO 


Earnings Double When 
Seniors Help Juniors 
(Continued from page 248) 


merchandise that he formerly did, 
where heretofore he was bowing to 
stiff-price competition. 

In connection with our plan of re- 
vised territories we are placing in the 
hands of all of our salesmen an im- 
proved sales manual. Formerly our 
salesmen were burdened with heavy 
sample cases. Very often they were 
not even given an opportunity to dis- 
play their line. Now all they have to 
do is to turn the pages of the book 
and our complete story is graphically 
presented to the prospect with the re- 
sult that sales are made much more 
easily. 

Our senior salesmen, as I explained 

before, have almost complete super- 
vision over Our younger men. They 
have a great deal to say about the 
hiring and firing of salesmen over 
whom they have supervision. When 
they want a new man for a given ter- 
ritory they make their recommenda- 
tions te the home office. We reserve 
the right to make the final decision, 
but in the majority of cases the 
senior’s word is accepted. 
_ When a new man joins our organ- 
ization we first have him visit our 
home office for a brief period of train- 
ing. He is then placed in charge of 
a senior who stays with him until 
he becomes proficient. 

Our seniors get copies of their 
younger salesmen’s sales reports, and 
relieve us of the detail of having to 
inspect them. They watch their sales- 
men’s sales records, and where they 
see the younger man is not performing 
as they feel he should they jump into 
the breach. The seniors get copies of 
all correspondence that passes to and 
from the home office. They are in a 
splendid position to iron out any 
grievances which may arise. 

We are satisfied that our plan will 
prove successful. It has already re- 
sulted in doubled earnings for many 
of our men. We are in the rather 
enviable position now where we are 
able to make a more careful selection 
of men, retaining the men we do 
select with the confidence that they 
will earn good salaries. 


Victor E. GRAHAM, formerly vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Magazine of Wall Street, has be- 
come a resident partner in New York 
of F. A. Brewer & Company, invest- 
ment securities, New York and Chi- 
cago. T. F. Blissert succeeds him. 
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Personal Service and Supplies | 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display | 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


WANTED—SALES’ MANAGER—OLD ESTAB- 
lished manufacturer of well-drilling machinery, with 
the world for its market, wants a competent sales 
manager. He should be familiar with heavy ma- 
chinery and how to sell it, be able to direct 
traveling salesmen, co-operate with commission rep- 
resentatives, handle follow-up system, direct mail 
advertising and sales correspondence. A good job 
for a good man who is willing for his compensa- 
tion to grow with his sales. Require and will give 
A-1 references. Address Box 59, Waterloo, Iowa. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements ; your identity covered 
arid present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 123, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked.  Fifty-year-oid 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding Ma- 
chine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has exceptional 
lasting qualities. Can be carried everywhere. Costs 
no more than a good fountain pen. An excep- 
tionally fine gift for salesmen and customers, 
Write for quantity prices. Curtis F. Moss, S. M., 
Reliable Adding Machine Corporation, 184 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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